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The present Lord Lieutenant did all he could to prevent its taking 
place on the 12th of July last, and would have succeeded had it not 
been for some provocations that were given by the opposite party. As 
discouragement had not the desired effect, the next question was, what 
could be done by law ? and, in consequence of communications which 
had taken place, that question was under consideration. It was one 
of great difficulty, and he did not wish to pledge himself to any opi- 
nion on the subject. He would only say that communications had 


i | passed between the Government of Ireland and the Government of 
The Lord Chancellor, the Marquess of Winchester, and the Ear! of | this country, with a view to the adoption of some proceeding which 


Shaftesbury sat as Commissioners, and notified the Royal assent to the ‘might prevent a recurrence of the procession complained of. He, 
eharge of Loan Bill, the Receivers-General Bill, the Silk Bounties Bill, | therefore should, in the meantime, think it advisable not to adopt any 
the Scots Burghs Bill, the Annuities Memorial Bill, the Thames Bal- | proceeding of the tenor the Noble Lord had suggested. With recard 
lastage Bill, and several other private Bills. | 


om ? . to passing a law to prevent the procession, he should very much ob- 
The East India Loan Bill, the Countervailing Duties Bill. the New ject to any such measure, if it could be avoided. He agreed, however, 


South Wales Duties Bill, the Queen’s Servants’ Bill, and the Irish |in the necessity of finding some means to put an end to it. With re- 
Salt Duties Bill, were read a third time ; and several other Bills before | gard to the Bill before the House, it certainly differed from the state 
the House were forwarded in their stages. | in which it was introduced in the Commons. He regretted that it had 
The Earl of LIMERICK presented a Petition from Robert Barry, | been altered, because, had it passed as it was originally introduced, it 
Coroner of the county of Tipperary, against that clause of the Irish |would have been a far more effectual measure. Still, however, as it 
Coroners Bill which provides that no process shall be awarded to the | was, the improvement was material. He believed there was nobody 
Coroner, except where the Sheriff is a party. , : | who knew the state of Ireland, but would admit that some alteration 
Lord HOLLAND presented a Petition from certain Scots Dissenters | in the mode of appointing constables was necessary. No man was 
and Unitarians, resident in Liverpool, (as we understood,) complain- | more sensible of the important distinction between a local magistracy 
ing of their being obliged to comply with the marriage ceremony of | and appointments directly made by the executive ; and he agreed that 
the Church of England. the power of the executive should interfere as little as possible with 
Mr. BROGDEN brought up from the Commons the Canada Trade (he municipal authorities. But this, which was certainly an important 
Bill, and the superannuation Bill, which were read a first time. principle of a free constitution, might not be at all times suitable to 
IRISH CONSTABLES BILL. | en every part of the empire. The great evil in the state of Ireland 
The Earl of LIVERPOOL moved the third reading of this Bill. was, that the laws were not sufficiently obeyed either by the rich 
Lord HOLLAND did not mean to vote agaivst the Bill, though he or. hy the poor. There was nothing, however, alarming in ap- 
considered it in many respects objectionable. It had been quite alter- | pointinents being made directly by the Crown. On this subject their 
ed since it was introduced in the Commons : there might be some use- , Lordships would find the strongest evidence, if they looked to the si- 
ful provisions in it, but the whole measure was of a most anomalous tuation of Scotland. After the abolition of the heritable jurisdictions, 
and absurd description. His Lordship referred to one of the clauses | what was done ? The whole of the executive magistracy of the coun- 
as most extraordinary. It empowered the Lord Lieutenant to repeal | try derived their authority directly from the Government. This prac- 
no less than three acts of parliament, and that not for the whole of | tice still continued. The Sheriff Deputes are appointed by the Crown ; 
Ireland, but in particular districts. Heé understood this was done for | and yet there is no country in the world in which justice is more im- 
the purpose of enabling the Lord Licutenant to displace officers and | partially administered between the rich and the poor than in Scotland. 
make new appointments. Be that, however, as : — a bear- | = 4 dida gros deal that yy ae ong to ot rg by os wy ete 
ing the purport he had pointed out ought not to be allowed to remain Bill. It gave the appointment of the first constables to the Lord Lieu- 
is tie Bil aa near as it was to the end of the Session, he thought | tenant., The magistrates had the appointment of the other constables ; 
it would be well worth their Lordships’ while to introduce some words | but the Lord Lieutenant had the power of removing them. The Bill, 
which would amend the language of a part of the Bill so clumsily | as far,as it went, was beneficial, and he therefore expected that their 
worded. Having said this mach on the Bill, he wished to ask a ques- | Lordships would agree to it. 
tion of the Noble Earl opposite, respecting the procession which had |* The Earl of LIMERICK was convinced that some remedy was ne- 
taken place in the City of Dublin on the 12th of July last. When the | cessary. He, however, thought that the bill had been improved by 
subject was last alluded to in that House, the attempt to keep an an- | the alterations in the Commons. Had it passed as it was originally 
ysual ceremony of so irritating a nature was condemned on all sides ; | introduced, he believed that no respectable persons would have con- 
but he had heard with regret from the Noble and Learned Lord on | tinued in the magistracy. He was, however, willing to accept the 
the woolsack, and from the Noble Earl opposite, that there existed no | Bill as a partial remedy. 
power in the law to put down such a proceeding. He could not} Lord ELLENB&iOUGH disagreed with the Noble Lord who spoke 
but recollect that his Noble Relation, (the Duke of Bedford,) when | last. If the Bill had passed in its original state, he believed there 
Lord Lieutenant, found means to put a stop to that disgraceful trans- | would soon have been very few but respectable magistrates in Ireland. 
action. But it was not for the purpose of expressing approbation of | As the matter now stood, he was at a Joss what vote to give. All that 
any Lord Lieutenant, or casting reficction on others, that he now ad-| could be said for it was, that the Bill, perhaps, would do no harm. 
verted to this subject. What he wished to ask was, whether there | He thought, however, that the most parliamentary conduct would be, 
would be any objection to laying before Parliament the opinion of the when the question was put, to say “not content,” in order to force 
Crown officers on the question, whether the procession could be legally | Government to bring forward another measure. Jobbing was com- 
stopped? If this could not be — he wished to sage ye ee opty Ds p> ss? to \abgaoee ; but en Oe big si a Nay = 
Noble Earl would object to a resolution, or some other proceeaing of | of the office of constable, that was not a way likely to diminish I - 1€ 
the House which might have the effect of preventing the recurrence of | salary of first constable was 150/., and he had heard of a magistrate 
disgraceful any on the 12th of yt next. ay = —— on = to resign, in order that he might get one of these consta- 
ower by which the ceremony could be prevented, for God's sake le es’ places. 
ee pan be created. Nothing could be more indispensable. If he The Earl of LIMERICK explained. He had had numerous letters 
were not greatly misinformed, there was nothing in the bpented Ire- | from Ireland, which stated that the consequence of passing this Bill | 
Jand, not even the painful distress which was now endured, which was | as it was originally introduced would be to give great offence to the | 
more harassing to the people than these party processions on the | magistrates. 
12th of July. When the Noble Duke opposite (Wellington) was in __ The Earl of DARNLEY regretted that this Bill should have been | 
France, with his triumphant army, he would have had too much good | brought before the House at so late a period of the Session. He ex- | 
taste to have suffered his soldiers to celebrate the victory of Waterloo. pressed great satisfactiou at what had faljen from the Noble Earl op- | 
To the Trish he reaps ae Gace va cinay of “wy — a Peay a yon the eo in a yr 7 yf wg , No- 
as offensive as that of Waterloo would be to the French. e hoped, | thing could be more grateful to the people o relaud, than to learn | 
therefore, that Government would show a determination to put a final | that it was the opinion of the Minister of the Crown, that such dis- | 
stop to proceedings which had such a mischievous tendency. | graceful proceedings should be put anendto. He hoped the subject 
The Earl of LIVERPOOL, before making any observation in reply | would be taken into consideration early in the next Session, and that 
to what the Noble Lord had said gm pee | the sn a y ry a | means would be adopted for preventing the repetition of such an insult | 
tew words on the subject to which he had last adverted. e had not | to the people of Irciand. 
the least difficulty in stating, that under all the circumstances of the | Lord ELLENBOROUGH pointed ont inconsistencies between the | 
case no man more reprobated than he on es . ve" ce- | present Bill and the Bills of 18i4 and 1819. A constable, who, under | 
remony of the 12th of July in Ireland. It had, however, long been 
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who owed a natural allegiance to the country, and those persons 
whose allegiance here is temporary, and who owe a natnral and per- 
manent allegiance clsewhere. It was, therefore, right that every Ge 
vernment should be vested with the means of protecting the com 
munity against those persons who, taking shelter here, should er- 
deavor, by carrying on their plans and machinations, to distur’ 
the peace of the country. There was nothing in the history of the 
country which militated against this clear and undeniable principle. 
He was aware that the great charter of onr liberties provided for the 
protection of alien merchants trading to this country. But this was » 
protection granted not for the benefit of such alien merchants, but 
for the benefit of this country. And why? Because this country de- 
rived great advantage from the trading of those alien merchants, and 
unless such special protection was granted to them, the King, by his 
prerogative, might send them out of the country. But if it was the 
right of an alien not to be sent out of the country against his wi!', 
what need of such a provision in the great Charter? He maintained, 
that the exception in this case proved the rule, and established the 
principle upon which this Bill was founded. It was a measure in per- 
fect conformity with law and justice, and there was nothing in the 
Statute Book against it. He knew it might be said thit this was a 
prerogative of the Crown, and that there were not many instances of 
its having been exercised in former times. ‘There was, however, an 
instance of its having been exercised in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that in a case where there was a wish to deal leniently rather than 
arbitrarily. The case was that of a foreigner who had been accused 
of uttering defamatory language of the Government. A doubt arose 
as to whether the language had been in this country or abroad; the’ 
matter was referred to the Privy Council, who decided, that if & 
language was used in this country, the party ought to be proceeeded 
against according to laW; but if the words were used abroad, then’ 
he should be sent out of this country. It might be asked, why, if 
this power existed, it was thought necessary to bring in a special ‘ 
on the subject? To this he answered, that the Bill was necessary if 
consequence of the difficulty which would exist in exercising thi 
power in certain cases. 
might be ordered by Proclamation to quit the country, and in the 
event of his refusing to do so, he might be proceeded against at com-’ 
mon law. But in erder to make this power effectual, a more sum-" 
mary process was necessary. He would call the attention of the” 
House to the period when this Bill originated. It originated in 1792)" 
before the French war; the war was then expected, but certainly al¥’ 
hope of peace had not been given up at the period of its enactment. 
The Bill was introduced from an apprehension of the danger which 
might ensue to the country from a too great influx of foreigners, who, 
driven away by the desperate state of affairs in France, might be in- 
duced to seek refuge in this country. The question for consideration, 
at present, was, whether the general situation of affairs throughout 
the world was such as could induce them to think that the power given 
by this Bill, which had existed since 1792, ought to be withdrawn from 
the Executive Government? He wished the Bill to be viewed upon 
English grounds alone—he wished it to be considered without re- 
ference to any foreign power or foreign state. He, at the same time, 
denied what had been stated in the Petition just presented, namely, 
that this Bill was likely to lead to disputes with foreign powers ; on 
the contrary, its effect would be rather to consolidate and preserve 
peace between foreign powers and this country. He repeated, that 
he wished the Bill to be considered upon English grounds alone—but 
let any man look to the state of the world, let him look to the revolu- 
tions which have been, and to those which might now be in progress, 
upon which he meant to give no opinion—he meant not to say who were 
right or who were wrong, it mattered not for his present argument who 
were up or who were down; it mattered not whether there existed in one 
state a revolutionary party, who had kept within the bounds of modera- 





tion, or who had run into all excesses ; or whether it was the case of ar- 
bitrary power, stifling liberty at its very birth; in either case it was 
equally the duty of this Government to take such steps as would pre- 
vent any disturbance of its peace and good order, no matter whether 
by the supporters of old governments or new, whether by the advo- 
cates of revolutionary or of arbitrary government. By acting thus, 
they would best keep up that bona fide neutrality to which they had 
pledged themselves. Noble Lords would recollect the demand made 
by the late head of the French Government, at the peace of Amiens. 
It was then demanded of our Government, that they should send out 
of this country—not the Revolutionists—not the Septembrisers, or 
the persons who took a part in the proceedings of the Ith of Au- 
gust—but that they should send out of the country the French Princes 
of the Blood, who had sought the rights of hospitality amongst us. 
What did the English Government do on that occasion? They 
gave the French Government a direct refusal. They stated that they 


By the exercise of the prerogative, a person’ 


the practice that a procession should pass round the statue of King 
William in Dublin, on the 12th of July; and not only did the cere- 
mony always take place on that day, but it formed a kind of state 
ceremony. What the Noble Duke to whom the Nobie Lord opposite 
had alluded did, was this—he put an end to the procession as a state 
ceremony, and intimated to the afficers of State, and official persons, 
that they should take no partinit. Still, however, a procession, com- 
posed of persons who chose to attend, went round the statue. The 
Duke of Richmond followed the same course of prohibiting the state 
ceremony ; and from that day to this the procession has remained 
upon the same footing; it is in no respect a state procession. It cer- 
tainly was extremely desirable that it should be given up altogether. 


| the present Bill had had a hundred a year, woul, in the case of dis- | conceived it not only a right, but a duty, to protect these Princes 


| turbances in his own district, very likely be appointed constable under | 
‘the Bills of 1814 and 1819, which would then operate. Under these | 
| Bilis he would have 1501. a year. Thus a premium of 50 per cent. | 
was held out to him for making mischief. 

The Bill was then read a third time. and passed. 

: ALIEN BILL. 

Lord HOLLAND presented a Petition from Ipswich, against the 
Alien Bill, which was read at length, and Jaid on the Table. 

The Earl of LIVERPOOL, in rising to move the third reading of 
the Alien Bill, begged to state, as shortly as possible, the reasons which 
induced ministers to propose a continuance of this Bill. He held iy 





| order of things. 





|as a maxim that a strong distiuction should be drawn between those 





who had sought the hospitality of our shores, but hat while peace 
continued between the nations they were not to enter into any plots 
or enterprises in England. This was the system upon which Govern- 
ment acted, and it would apply equally well to an ancieut or a new 
The Petition presented by the Noble Lord (Holland) 
stated, among other things, that the effect of this Bill would be to 
prevent foreigners from vesting money in our funds. He could 
scarcely forbear smiling at hearing that part of the petition read. 
Now he shoald be almost tempted to give up the Bill altegether if any 
Noble Lord could show that its enactment would have the e#ect of 
preventing a single 1001. from being vested in our funds. So far from 
this, the Bill would have a contrary effect. For every thing which 


- 
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tended to give permanence and security to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country, (as this Bill unquestionably did,) must necessarily in- 
luce foreigners to vest money im our funds. On the other hand, there 
eould be no fair objection started against this Bill on the ground that 
there had been an abusive exercise of its powers ; for since the peace 
there had been only fifteen persons removed from this country, and 
within the last two years there had been only two. The Noble Lord, 
after again repeating that this measure would have the efiect of se- 
euring the peace and tranquillity of the country, concluded by mov- 
ing, that this Bill be now read a third time. 

Earl DARNLEY opposed the Bill, which he characterised as a 
roost disgraceful and useless measure. 

Lord HOLLAND could not retire from the House with satisfaction 
nt the close of an anxious Session, if he did not do all in’ his power 
to resist a Bill which, in all points of view, was objectionable, and 
which he had hoped never to have seen again in Parliament: it was 
monsirum nulla virtule redempium, He had trusted that the new Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department, after he was once warm 
in his seat, would have felt himself and the country sufficiently strong to 
have allowed a law so odious to expire. The very terms of preced- 
ing Alien Bills showed that they were grounded solely upon peculiar 
circumstances, and all the Ministers who had brought them forward 
had rested them upon temporary expediency and necessity. In the 
range and scope of his (Lord Holland's) own acquaintance, he had 
known many who had reiused, not to visit, but to take up their abode 
ja England, because they dreaded the exercise of the odious powers 
given by this measure. The case of M. Las Casas was one of foul 
abuse. Supposing the right to seize in St. Helena on the slightest sus- 
picion, still the subsequent proceedings had been unjustifiable. Being 
sent 500 miles up the country at the Cape of Good Hope, he had been 
able, from rremory, to write the history of his life, and to record much 
of what had iecen taken from hing; above all, the conversations of 
that great man whom he had long served, and whose consersations 
would live ages beyond the date when such arguments as those of the 
Noble Lord were utterly forgotten. When he reached our shores, not 
only he was not permitted to land, but his papers were seized without 
the shadow of law or right, and in a manner that was little short of 
downright robbery. He willingly admitted having mentioned the 
subject to the Noble Earl opposite, who, finding that the matter was as 
he had stated it, did, inthe most handsome and courteous manner, or- 
der their restoration ; but in the first instance there existed no more 
right to take possession of them than te take possession of any Bri- 
tish subject's private memoranda, Their Lordships had been told that 
only fourteen or fifteen cases had occurred since the peace, in which 
the Alien Act had been enforced. He (Lord Holland) knew not 
whether they had occurred during the period of the war, or after the 
peace ; but certain he was, that many more had come to his know- 
Jedge, some of which were of much more heart-breaking description 
than those he had already been describing. On one of the last occa- 
sions upon which the necessity of such a measure as this had been in- 
sisted on, the ground taken by Noble Lords opposite was, that it was 
required by the then situation of the world. But that situation was 
acknowledged to have become entirely changed since ; and the cause 
having ceased, the consequence ought not to be continued. The No- 
ble Lord said that this was a measure of protection. What did they 
mean by talking about protection, who were always lauding the Con- 
stitution? But he knew of no other protection which his Majesty’s 
Ministers ever could have contemplated, unless it were, that after that 
great and extraordinary man with whom they had so long contended, 
was sent over a vast expanse of ocean into solitary and unhealthy 
confinement, it was found necessary to guard against him, in exile 
and imprisonment, by a suspension of the British Constitution—by 
assuming a power of this extraordinary nature as a security against 
that great man, of whom he (Lord Holland) had heard those who 


Tovec him least, but knew him best, declare, that he was the most ex- 
raordinar y character who had risen in the world during the last 1000 
re es For his own part, he would not hesitate to say, that he par- 
icipat in that gencral sentiment of grief aud regret with which the 
atelligence of his death had been received by every admirer of fallen 


patness all over Europe. But when he (Lord Holland) considered 

the lingering kind of death to which that mighty individual had been 
onde:ned, (if not by his Majesty’s Ministers, at least by those acting 
“under them and with them,) that sentiment of sorrow and compassion 
was changed into one of a very different character. It was some con- 
- solation at least to recollect that they who, either by permission or by 
K ons, had contributed to put this indelible stain upon the fair 
fame and honor of the country, would have some foretaste in the 
1 abhorrence and execration with which the treatment of that 
departed and extraordinary person had been viewed and remarked 
upon, as soon as the intelligence of his death had been made known— 
of the bitter ingredients in which the memory of such conduct would 
be transmitted to the latest posterity. This language ot his (Lord 
Holland's) might not be very philosophical, but on such an occasion 
it was impossible to repress his feclings. But, returning to the point : 
his distinguished individual was now gone ; this alarming, this gun- 
powder person, from whom we were to be protected, was no wore : 
and surely the Noble Lord would not contend that it was necessary to 
protect us against bis ghost. (A laugh.) The Noble Earl (Liver- 
poo!) bad assumed the same tone as the Noble Viscount near him had 
done, in declaring that this measure had been prepared with no reter- 
ence whatever to the wishes of foreign Powers. ‘The Noble Earl had 
followed up that assertion by ridiculing the idea that with such an act 
we should possibly get embroiled with foreign governments. He had 
said it was calculated rather to keep the peace between them and us. 
But let the House take a case by way of prooi—the case of Greece 
and ‘turkey. After the carnage which had recently dyed the seas 
of Europe and Turkey, in the conflicts between these two powers, and 
the situation in which Turkey stood at this moment, did the Noble 
Tord mean to say, that upon any information received from the 
furkish Government, or even from the British Government in those 
quarters, that some Greck soldier, some unfortunate retugee who had 
been rightfully and bravely employed in the great office of endeavor- 
ing to assist his country to regain her freedom, was now in our do- 
minions—did the Noble Lord mean to say, that such would be a fit- 
ting apportunity to exercise the powers of this act? He (Lord Hol- 
land) denied that it would be; and far from viewing it as a measure 
of policy or of peace, he thought that, in the case he now put, it 
would prove not only infinitely disgraceful, but highly mischievous to 
England. While he waa on this subject, he must be allowed to say, 
that it would be a subject of the purest congratulation to every gene- 
rous mind, to see those beantiful and fertile provinces that had now 
for nearly four hundred years been cursed with the fiercest and darkest 
despotism, wrested from their barbarous oppressors. But what was 
yet more, he would venture to assert that there was no power in 
Europe—looking to the recorded opinions of all her enlightened 
Statesmen of all times—more interested in expelling the Turks from 
ose usurped dominions than England. The Noble Lord (Holland) 
then proceeded to contend, that as far as the genera] safety of the 
country was concerned, she would fare much better without such a 
measure than with it. During the longest period of peace that she 
ad ever enjoyed without imterruption, it was remarkable that these 
tangerous powers were not exercised. One of the strongest objections 
hat he felt to the Bill was the same as that which was mentioned in 
the Petition from Ipswich—namely, that it gave to his Majesty’s miais- 
ters the power, if not actually of concurring in, yet of aiding and 
abetting (at least) the objects of the Holy Alliance ; and he depreca- 
ted any such compliment being paid to that association, as the calling 








She Albion. 

for a vote of this kind from the British Parliament. How was it pos- 
sible to adduce any grounds upon which it could be proved, that either 
directly or indirectly, this Bill was not, in fact, conmected with motives 
of continental policy ? He would rather that the country should open 
her arms to all foreigners who sought her protection ; and he wished 
that the Government might be empowered by Parliament, to say to 
foreign Governments—* we have no power to stop them.” Such a pro- 
cedure would be likely to ensure for us the good wishes and the grati- 
tude of Europe. On these principles, he called upon their Lordships 
not to give even the appearance of their sanction, by passing such a 
measure, to the laying of ene stone upon that guilty fabric which 
foreign despots were attempting to crect upon the ruins of the rights 
and liberties of subjects. | 

Earl BATHURST defended the conduct of Government with re- 
spect to Las Casas, and added that the Noble Lord was greatly mis- 


taken. The Memoirs were seized by Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena. 
Lord HOLLAND.—If the Noble Lord will allow me, I did not mean 


those papers ; others were seized after Las Casas left the Cape of 


Good Hope. 

Earl BATHURST admitted certain other papers were also seized, 
but they were soon returned, and that could not be considered an act 
of particular cruelty. But to the question. If the King had the pre- 
rogative of sending away a foreigner, there should be a power of put- 
ting it into operation, The Act was in constant operation, and pre- 
vented turbulent persons from other countries either breaking the 
peace here, or plotting against their own governments, From the 
time of the Great Charter to the present, they had acted on this prin- 
ciple like all other free States. In the time of Cromwell he applied to 
the Queen of Sweden to prevent improper persons or rebels entering 
into her dominions, to which she only assented on the ground of re- 
ciprocity. The same application was made to Portugal and Denmark, 
and the same stipulations were made the basis of their agreement. In 
Holland, the same course was practised, and the Government renewed 


that contract with King William, which had been previously entered | 


into by Charles the Second. But if precedent did not justify this 
course, the necessity of the times now required it. 

Lord GAGE suggested a clause, which we were so unfortunate as 
not to collect one word of below the bar. 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, but the clause was immedi- 
ately negatived without a division, and the Bill was read a third time. 

On the question, that the Bill do pass— 

Lord HOLLAND successively proposed the two clauses following : 
“ That if any alien or aliens, under the provisions and enactments of 
this Bill, or one or any of them, shall be removed out of his Majesty’s 
dominions, she cause of such removal, the place from whence such 
alien or aliens shall have been removed, and the place to which they 
shall be conveyed, shall be forthwith returned to Parliament. 

‘¢ That to every such alien or aliens, the cause of his or their re- 
moval shall be certified 24 hours before such removal shall take place, 
and he or they in the mean time shall be at liberty to communicate 
with his or their friends, upon the course proper to be taken under 
the circumstances, without endangering his or their personal safety.” 

Both these clauses were negatived without a division; and their 
Lordships then divided on the passing of the Bill, when the numbers 
were—Content, 22—Not Content, 6—Majority for the passing of the 
Bill, 16—Adjourned. 





GUTBRATTRS. 


Traditional Tales of the English and Scottish Peasantry. By Allan 
Cunningham, Author of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, &c. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1822. ‘Taylor & Hessey. 


These volumes can hardly as yet be said to have issued from the 
press,” though we thus early report them to the public. On their 
author we need offer no remarks, as we had so recently an opportu- 
nity of mentioning him with just applause in our review of Sir Mar- 
maduke Maxwell. His talents have since that period received a higher 
meed from the pen of the author of Waverley, with whom we cor- 
dially agree that Allan Cunningham is “ a credit to Caledonia ;” and 
that is no mean praise, when we look on the brightness of her literary 
galaxy. 

The Traditional Tales, founded on popular legends orally trans- 
mitted, set the talents of the writer higher, we think, than any of 
his former productions, except some of his native lyrics. Every one 
of them displays a genius for the class to which they beléng: several 
unalloyed by the slightest blemish, and others only rendered less per- 
fect by a mannerism and unchastised force which are the coinage of 
a vigorous mind prominently, if ruggedly, stampec—and rugged too 
in consequence of that prominency. Probably, to pursue our me- 
taphor, were the impress made, as it could easily be, more refined, 
the piece, after the operation, would be deteriorated; and, like the 
Mint-guinea sweated by a Jew, the smoother the less valuable. But, 
desiring to quote so largely as to enable our readers to judge for 
themselves, we shall not continue this inquisition upon Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s style; if we dislike any thing, it is the occasional introduction 
of a scriptural phraseology, which, like the nec deus intersit, ought 
never to be employed on mean subjects. 

The tales are sixteen in number, and founded on historical events, 
such as the Rebellion, &c. on popular superstitions, and on national 
feclings and manners. We select one of the Preternatural cast, 
which possesses the further excellence of also developing very pa- 
thetically the Vatural : it is called The Mother's Dream, and, like all 
the others, neatly and characteristically prefaced :— 

‘© Were the Mother’s Dream a traditionary fiction, and its predic- 
tions unfulfilled, gladness would be diffused around many hearths, 
and the tears wiped away from many matrons’ cheeks. It was re- 
lated to me by a Dumfrieshire lady : her voice was slow and gentle, 
and possessed that devotional Scottish melody of expression which 
vives so muc!i antique richness and grace to speech. - - + = = 
~ « When woman is young,” said she with a sigh, but not of regret, 
“ she loves to walk in the crowded streets, and near the dwellings of 
men; when she becomes wiser, has seen the vanities, and drunk of 
the miseries and woes of life, she chooses her walks in more lonely 
places, and, seeking converse with her spirit, shuns the joy and the 
mirth of the world. When sorrow, which misses few, had found me 
out, and made me a mateless bird, I once walked out to the margin 
of that beautiful sheet of water, the Ladye’s Lowe. It was the heart 
of summer ; the hills in which the lake lay embosomed were bright 
and green; sheep were scattered upon their sides; shepherds sat on 
their summits ; while the grassy sward, descending to the quiet pure 
water, gave it so much of its vernal hue, that the eye could not al- 
ways distinguish where the land and lake met. Its long green water 
flags, and the broad lilies, which lay so flat and so light along the sur- 
face, were unmoved, save by the course of a pair of wild swans, 
which for many years had grazed on the grassy margin, or found 
food in the bottem ef the lake. This pastoral quietness pertained 
more to modern than to ancient times. When the summer heat was 
high, and the waters of the lake low, the remains of a broken but nar- 
row causeway, composed of square stones, indented in the frame-work 
of massy oak, might still be traced, starting from a little bay on the 
northern side, and diving directly towards the centre of the lake. 
Tradition, in pursuing the history of this causeway, supplied the lake 
with an island, the island with a tower, and the tower with narratives 
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of perils, and bloodshed, and chivalry, and love. These fire-side 
traditions, varying according to the fancy of the peasantry, all con- 
cluded in a story too wild for ordinary belief. A battle is invariably 
described by some grey-headed narrator, fought on the southern side 
of the lake, and sufficiently perilous and bloody. A lady’s voice is 
heard, and a lady’s form is seen, among the armed men, in the mid- 
dle of the fight. She is described as borne off towards the causeway 
by the lord of the tower, while the margin of the water is strewed 
with dead or dying men. She sees her father, her brother, fall in her 
defence ; her lover, to whom she had been betrothed, and from whom 
she had been torn, die by her side; and the deep and lasting curse 
which she denounced against her ravisher, and the tower, and the lake 
which gave him shelter, is not forgotten, but It 1s too awful to mingle 
with the stories of a grave and a devout people. That night, it is said, 
a voice was heard as of a spirit running round and round the lake, 
and pronouncing a curse against it; the waters became agitated, and 
a shriek was heard at midnight. In the morning, the castle of the 
Ladye’s Lowe was sunk, and the waters of the lake slept seven fa- 
thoms deep over the cope-stone. They who attach credence to 
this wild legend are willing to support it by much curious testi- 
mony. They tell, that when the waters are pure In summer time, 
or when the winter's ice lies clear beneath the foot of the curler, 
the walls of the tower are distinctly seen without a stone dis- 
placed ; while those who connect tales of wonder with every re- 
markable place, say, that once a year the castle arises at midnight 
from the bosom of the lake, with lights, not like the lights of this 
world, streaming from Joop-hole and turret, while on the summit, 
like a banner spread, stands a lady clad in white, holding her hands 
to heaven, and shrieking. ‘This vision is said to precede, by a night 
or two the annual destruction of some person by the waters of the lake, 
The influence of this superstition has made the Ladye’s Lowe a solitary 
and a desolate place, has preserved its fish, which are both delicious 
and numerous, from the fisher’s net and hook, and its wild swans 
from the gun of the fowler. ‘The peasantry seldom seek the solitude 
of its beautiful banks, and avoid bathing in its waters ; and when the 
winter gives its bosom to the curler or the skater, old men look grave 
and say, ‘The Ladye’s Lowe will have its yearly victim ;’ and its 
yearly victim, tradition tells us, it has ever had since the sinking of 
the tower. 

“| had reached the margin of the lake, and sat looking on its wide, 
pure expanse of water. Here and there the remains of an old tree, 
or a stunted hawthorn, broke and beautified the winding line of its 
border ; while cattle, coming to drink and gaze at their shadows, took 
away the solitude of the place. As my eye pursued the sinuous line 
of the lake, it was arrested by the appearance of a form, which seemed 
that of a human being, stretched motionless on the margin. I rose, 
and on going nearer, I saw it was a man; the face cast upon the 
earth, and the hands spread. I thought death had been there; and 
while | was waving my hand for a shepherd, who sat on the hill-side, 
to approach and assist me, I heard a groan, and a low and melan- 
choly cry ; and presently he started up, and, seating himself on an old 
tree-root, rested a cheek on the palm of either hand, and gazed in- 
tently on the lake. He was a young man ; the reinains of health and 
beauty were still about him; but his locks, once curling and long, 
which maidens loved to look at, were now matted, and wild, and 
withered ; his cheeks were hollow and pale, and his eyes, once the 
merriest and brightest in the district, shone now with a grey, wild, 
and unearthly light. As I looked upon this melancholy wreck of 
youth and strength, the unhappy being put both hands in the lake, 
and lifting up water in his palms, scattered it in the air; then dip- 
ping both hands again, showered the water about his locks like rain. 
He continued, during this singular employment, to chant some strange 
and broken words with a wild tone and a faultering tongue. 


Cursed be thou, O water, for my sake ; 
Misery to them who dip their hands in thee ! 
May the wild fowl forsake thy margin, 
The fish leap no more in thy waves ; 
May the whirlwind scatter thee utterly, 
And the lightning scorch thee up ; 
May the lily bloom no more on thy bosom, 
And the white swan fly from thy floods! 


Cursed be thou, O water, for my sake ; 
The babe unborn shall never bless thee ; 
May the flocks that taste of thee perish ; 
May the man who bathes in thy flood 
Be cross'd and cursed with unrequited love, 
And go childless down to the grave, 
As I curse thee with my delirious tongue. 
I will mar thee with my unhappy hands. 


As this water, cast on the passing wind, 
Shall return to thy bosom no raore, 

So shall the light of morning forsake thee, 
And night-darkness devour thee up. 

As that pebble descends into thy deeps, 
And that feather floats on thy waves, 
So shall the good and the holy curse thee, 
And the madman mar thee with dust. 


Cursed may’st thou continue, for my sake, 
For the sake of those thou hast slain ; 

For the father who mourn’d for his slain ; 
For the mother who wail’d for her child. 

I heard the voice of sorrow on thy banks, 
And a mother mourning by thy waters ; 

I saw her stretch her white hands over thee, 
And weep for her fair-hair’d son! 


“ The sound of the song rolled low and melancholy over the surface 
of the lake, I never heard a sound so dismal. During the third verse, 
the singer took up water in the hollow of his hand, and threw 
it on the wind. Then he threw a pebble and a feather into the lake ; 
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and, gathering up the dust among the margin stones, strewed it over 
the surface of the water. When he concluded his wild verses, he ut- 
tered a loud cry, and throwing himself suddenly on his face, spread 
out his hands, and lay, and quivered, and moaned like one in mortal 
agony. 

«“ A young woman, in widow’s weeds, and with a face still deeper 
in woe than her morning dress, now came towards me, along the 
border of the lake. She had the face and form of one whom! knew 
in my youth, the companion of my teens, and the life and love of all 
who had hearts worth a woman’s wish. She was the grace of the 
preaching, the joy of the dance, through her native valley, and had 
the kindest and the gayest heart in the wide holms of Annantiale. I 
rode at her wedding, and a gay woman was I; I danced at her wed- 
ding as if sorrow was never to come ; and when I went to the kirking, 
and saw her so fair, and her husband so handsome, I said, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, they will live long and happy on the earth. 
When I saw him again, he was stretched in his shroud ; and she was 
weeping with an infant son on her knee, beside the coffin of her hus- 
band. Such remembrances can never pass away from the heart, and 
they came thick upon me as the companion of my early years ap- 
proached. We had been long separated. I had resided in a distant 
part, till the loss of all I loved brought me back to seek for happiness 
in my native place, in the dwellings of departed friends, and the 
haunts of early joys. Something of a smile passed over her fuce, 


} when she saw me, but it darkened suddenly down ; we said little for 
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awhile ; the histories of our ewn sorrows were written on our faces ; 
there was no need for speech. ‘ Alas! alas!’ said she, ‘a kind hus- 
band, and three sweet bairns, all gone to the green church-yard ! 
but ye were blest in the departure of your children compared to me. 
A mother’s eye wept over them, a mother’s knees nursed them, a 
mother’s hand did all that a mother’s hand could do, till the breath 
went to heaven from between their sweet lips: O, woman, woman, 
ve were blest compared with me? And she sobbed aloud, and looked 
upon the lake, which lay clear and unruffled before us. At the sound 
of her voice the young man raised himself from the ground, gave 
one wild look at my companion, and uttering a cry, and covering his 
face with his hands, dropt flat on the earth, and lay mute and without 
motion. 

«« ¢See him, see him,’ said she to me; ‘his name is Benjie Sped- 
lands, he was once the sweetest youth in the parish, but now the hand 
of Heaven is heavy upon him and sore; he is enduring punishment 
for a season and a time ; and heavy as was his trespass, so heavy has 
been his chastening.’ [I entreated her to tell me how he had offended, 
and also how it happened that her appearance gave him such pain, 
and made him cry and cover his face. ‘It is a strange and a mourn- 
ful story,’ she answered, ‘ but it eases my spirit to relate it. O wo- 
man, I was once a merry and a happy creature, with a face as glad- 
some as the light of day; but for these eight long years [ have had 
nought but cheerless days and joyless nights ; sad thoughts and terri- 
ble dreams. Sorrow came in a dream to me, but it will not pass 
from me till 1 go to the grave. 

“<¢]t happened during the summer time, after I had lost my hus- 
band, that I was very down-spirited and lonesome, and my chief and 
only consolation was to watch over my fatherless-son. He was a 


sweet child ; and on the day he was two years old, when I ought to | 


have been glad, and praised aim who had protected the widow and 
the orphan, I became more than usually melancholy, for evil fore- 
bodings kept down my spirits sorely, and caused me to wet the cheeks 
of my child with tears. You have been a mother, and may have 
known the tenderness and love which an infant will show her when 
she is distressed. He hung his little arms round my neck, hid his 
head in my bosom, and raised up such a murmur and a song of sor- 
yow and sympathy, that I blessed him and smiled, and the bairn smiled, 
and so we fell asleep. It was about midnight that I dreamed a dream. 

“¢7 dreamed myself seated at my own threshold, dandling my boy 
in the sun: sleep gives us many joys which are taken from us when 
we wake, and shadows out to us many woes which are interpreted by 
sorrow. I thought my husband was beside me: but though he smiled, 
his look was more grave than in life, and there seemed a light about 
him, a purer light than that of day. I thought I saw the sun setting 
on the green hills before me. I heard the song of the maidens as 
they returned from the folds ; saw the rooks flying in a long, black and 
wavering train towards their customary pines; and beheld first one 
Jarge star, and then another, arising in the firmament. 
again, and saw a little black cloud hanging between heaven and 
earth ; it became larger and darker, till it filled the air, from the sky 
down to the bosom of the Ladye’s Lowe. I wondered what this 
might mean, when presently the cloud began to move and roll along 
the earth, coming nearer and nearer, and it covered all the green 
fields, and shut out the light of heaven. And as it came closer, I 
thought I beheld shapes of men, and heard voices more shrill than 
human tongue. And the cloud stood still at the distance of a stone- 
cast. I grew sore afraid, and clasped my child to my bosom, and 
sought to fly, but I could not move ; the form of my husband had 
fled, and there was no one to comfort me. And I looked again, and 
lo! the cloud seemed cleft asunder, and I saw a black chariot, drawn 
by six black steeds, issue from the cloud. And I saw a shadow seated 
for a driver, and heard a voice say, ‘I am the bearer of woks to the 
sons and daughters of men; earry these sorrows abroad, they are 
in number eight.’ And all the stceds started forward ; and when the 
chariot came to my threshold, the phantom tarried and said, ‘ A woe 
and a woe for the son of the widow Rachel.’ And I arose and be- 
held in the chariot she coffins of seven children; and their names, 
and their years, were written thereon. And there lay another coffin ; 
and, as I bent over it, I read the name of my son, and his years 
were numbered six; a tear fell from my cheek, and the letters vanished. 
And I heard the shadow say, ‘ Woman, what hast thou done? Can 
thy tears contend with me?’ and [ saw a hand pass, as a hand when 
it writes, over the coffin again. And I looked, and I saw the name 
of my son, and his years were numbered nine. And a faintness came 
into my heart, and a dimness into mine eve, and I sought to wash 
the words out with my tears, when the shadow said, ‘ Woman, wo- 
ynan, take forth thy woe and go thy ways, I have houses seven to 
visit, and may not tarry for thy tears; three years have I given for 
thy weeping, and I may give no more.’ 

«“<¢T have often wondered at my own strength, though it was all in 
a dream ; ‘ Vision,’ I said, ‘if thy commission is from the evil one, 
lash thy fiend-steeds and begone.’ The shadow darkened as I spoke : 
‘Vision,’ I said, ‘if thy mission is from Him who sits on the holy 
hill—* the Lord giveth and taketh away, blessed be his name,’ do 
thy message and depart.’ And suddenly the coffin was laid at my 
door, the steeds and chariot fled, the thick clouds followed, and I 
beheld him no more. I gazed upon the name, and the years nine ; 
and as I looked, it vanished from my sight; and I awoke weeping, 
and found my locks drenched in sweat, and the band of my bosom 
burst asunder with the leaping of my heart. 

«<¢ And I told mv dream, and all the people of the parish wondered ; 
and those who had children waxed sorrowful, and were dismayed. 
And a woman who dwells by the Rowantree-burn came unto me, and 
said, ‘I hear that you have dreamed an evil dream; know ye how 
ye may eschew it, save by prayers and humiliation.” And the woman 
said to me, ‘ Marvel not at what I may say: I am old, and the wis- 
dom of ancient times is with me; such wisdom as foolish men for- 
merly accounted evil—listen to my words. ‘Take the under garment 
of thy child, and dip it at midnight in that water called the Ladye’s 
Lowe, and hang it forth to dry in the new-moon-beam. Take thy 
Bible on thy knees, and keep watch beside it ; mickle is the courage of 
a woman when the child that milked her bosom is in danger. Anda 
form, like unto the form of a lady, will arise from the lake, and will 
seek to turn the garment of thy son; see that ye quail not, but arise 
and say, ‘Spirit, by all the salvation contained between the boards 
of this book, Forder thee to depart and touch not the garment.’ [We 
are obliged to omit a scene here in which other neighbour-advisers 
take » part ; and pass on to the mother’s fearful trial of the super- 
stitious experiment which had been recommended to her. She visits 
the Ladye’s Lowe, and watches at midnight on the third nizht after 
her dream. | OFF diy 

.. . Llooked and thought, and [ thought and looked, till mine eves 
waxed weary with watching, and I closed them for a time against the 
dazzling undulation of the water, which swelled and subsided beneath 
the clear moonlight. As I sat, something came before me as a vision 


in a dream, and I know not yet whether I slumbered or waked. Sam- | 


mer I thought was changed into winter, the reeds were frozen by the 


brook, snow lay white and dazzling on the ground, and a shect of 


thick and transparent ice was spread over the bosom of the Ladye’s 
Lowe. And, as I looked, the lake became crowded with men; I be- 
held the faces of many whom I knew, and heard the curling-stones 
rattle and ring, as they glided along the ice or smote upon one another ; 
and the din and clamour of men flew far and wide. And my son ap- 
peared unto mie, a child no more, but a stripling tall, and fair, and 

raceful, his fair hair curling on his shoulders—my heart leapt with 
joy. And seven young men were with him; I knew them all, his 
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school companions; and their seven mothers came, I thought, and | 
stood hy my side, and as we looked we talked to our children. As they | 
glided along the ice, they held by each other’s hands and sang a song; . 
above them all, I heard the voice of my son, and my heart rejoiced. 
As the song concluded, I heard a shriek as of many drowning, but I 
saw nothing, for the ice was fled from the bosom of the lake, and all | 
that was visible was the wild swans with the lesser water fowl. But 
all at once, I saw my son come from the bottom of the lake ; his locks 
were disordered and drenched ; and deadly paleness was in his looks 
One bore him out of the water in his arms, and laid him at my feet on | 
the bank. I swooned away; and when I came to myself, [ found the 
morning light approaching, the lake fowl sheltering themselves among 
the reeds ; and, stiff with cold, and with a heavy heart, I returned | 
home } 
“ «Years passed on,emy son grew fair and comely, out-rivalled his | 
comrades at school, and became the joy of the young, and the delight 
of the old. [often thought of my dream as [| gazed on the child; 
and I said, in the fulness of a mother’s pride, surely it was a vain and | 
idle vision, coloured into sadness by my fears; for a creature so full 
of life, and strength, and spirit, cannot pass away from the earth be- 
fore his prime. Still at other times the vision pressed on my heart, 
and_I had sore combats with a misgiving mind; but I confided in Him 
above, and cheered my spirit as wellas | might. I went with my son) 
to the kirk, | accompanied him to the market, I walked with him on) 
the green hills, and on the banks of the deep rivers; 1 was with him | 


' 


in the dance, and my heart rejoiced to see him surpass the children of | 
others: wherever he went, a mother’s fears, and a mother’s feet fol- | 
lowed him. Some derided my imaginings, and called me the dream- | 
ing widow; while others spoke with joy of his beauty and attain- | 
ments, and said he was a happy son who had so tender and so prudent 
a mother. 

*« «It happened in the seventh year from my dream, that a great 
curling bonspiel was to be played between the youths and the wedded 
men of the parish; and a coutroversy arose concerning the lake on 
which the game should be decided. It was the middle of December ; 
the winter had been open and green; till suddenly the storm set in, 
and the lakes were frozen equal to bear the weight of a heavy man in 
the first night’s frost. Several sheets of frozen water were mention- 
ed: ancient tale, and ancient belief had given a charm to the Ladye’s | 
Lowe which few people were willing to break; and the older and | 
graver portion of the peasantry looked on it as a place of evil omen 
where many might meet, but few would part. All this was withstood 
by a vain froward youth, who despised ancient beliefs as idle supersti- 
tions—traditionary legends as the labour of credulous men ; and who, 
in the pride and vanity of human knowledge, made it his boast that 
he believed nothing. He proposed to play the bonspiel on the Ladye’s 
Lowe—the foolish young men, his companions, supported his wish ; 
and not a few among the sedater sort consented to dismiss proverbial 
fears, and to play their game on these ominous waters. [| thought it 
was a sad sight to see so many grev heads pass my threshold, and so 
many young heads following to sport on so perilous a place ; but cu- 
riosity could not be restrained—young and old, the dame and the 
damsel crowded the banks of the lake to behold the contest; and [ 
heard the mirth of their tongues and the sound of their curling-stones, 
as I sat at my hearth fire. One of the foremost was Beujie Sped- 
lands.’ 

** The unhappy mother had proceeded thus far, when the demented 
vouth, who till now had lain silent and motionless by the side of the | 
lake, uttered a groan, and starting suddenly to his feet, came and stood 
beside us. He shed back his long and moistened locks from a burn- | 
ing aud bewildered brow, and looking stedfastly in her face, for a mo- | 
ment, said, * Rachel, dost thou know me?’ She answered only wih | 
ja flood of tears, and a wave of her hand to be gone. ‘Know me!) 
tay, how can ye but know me—since for ine that deadly water opened 
its lips, and swallowed thy darling up. If ye have a tongue to curse, | 
and a heart to scorn me—scorn me then, and curse me ; and let me! 
be seen no more on this blessed earth. For the light of day is misery 
to me, and the cloud of night is full of sorrow and troubie. My rea- | 
son departs, and I go and sojourn with the beasts of the field—it re- 
turns, and I fly from the face of man; but wherever | go, I hear 
the death-shriek of cight sweet youths in my car, and the curses of 
mothers’ lips on my name.’ ¢ Young man,’ she said, ‘1 shall not curse 
thee, though thy folly has made me childless ; nor shall I scorn thee, 
for | may not scorn the image of Him above ; but go from my pre- 
sence, and herd with the brutes that perish, or stay among men, and 
seck to soothe thy smitten conscience by holy converse, and by sin- 
cere repentance.’ ‘Repentance!’ he said, with a wildness of eye that 
made me start—‘ of what have I to repent? Did I make that deep 
lake, and cast thy son, and the sons of seven others, bound into its 
bosom? Repentance belongs to him who does a deed of evil—sorrow 
is his who witlessly brings misfortenes on others; and such mishap 
was mine. Tlearken, and ye shall judge.’ 

“ And he sat down by the side of the lake; and taking up eight 
smooth stones in his hand, dropped them one by one into the waters ; 
then turning round to us, he said: ‘ Even as the waters have closed 
over these eight pebbles, so did I sec them close over cight sweet chil- 
dren. The ice crashed, and the children yelled ; and as they sunk, 
one of them, even thy son, put forth his hand, and seizing me by the 
foot, said: ‘Oh! Benjie, save me—save me; but the love of life was 
too strong in me, for I saw the deep, the fathomless water; and, far 
below, I beheld the walls of the old tower, and I thought on those 
doomed yearly to perish in this haunted lake, and I sought to free my 
foot from the hand of the innocent youth. But he held me fast, and 
looking in my face, said, ‘Oh! Benjie, save me, save me!’ And] 
thought how I had wiled him away from his mother’s threshold, and 
carried him and his seven companions to the middle of the lake, with 
the promise of showing him the haunted towers and courts of the 
drowned castle; but the fears for my own life were too strong ; so 
putting down my hand, I freed my foot, and, escaping over the ice, 
left him to sink with his seven companions. Brief, brief was his strug- 
gle—a crash of the faithless ice—a plunge in the fathomless water, 
and a sharp shrill shriek of youthful agony, and ail was over for him 
—hbut for me—broken slumbers, and a burning brain, and a vision that 
will not pass from me, of eight fair creatures drowning.’ 

“ Ere he had concluded, the unhappy mother had leaped to her feet, 
and stretched forth her hands over him, and, with every feature dilated 
with agony, gathered up her strengih to curse and confound him. 
‘Oh! wretched and contemptible creature,’ said she, ‘were l a man 
as I am buta fecble woman, I would tread thee as dust aneath my feet, | 
for thou art unworthy to live. God gave thee his own form, and gave | 
thee hands to save, not to destroy his fairest handy works ; but what 
heart, save thine, could have resisted a cry for mercy froin one so fair 
and so innocent? Depart from my presence—crawl—for thou art un- 
worthy to walk like man—crawl as the reptiles do, and let the hills 
| cover thee, or the deeps devour thee; for who can wish thy base ex- 
istence prolonged. ‘The mother is unblest that bare thee, and hapless 
is he who owns thy name. Hereafter shall men scorn to count kin- 
| dred with thee. Thou hast no brother to feel for a brother's shame, 
| wo sister to fee! for thee a sister’s sorrow—no kinsman to mourn for | 

the reproach of kindred blood. Cursed be she who would bear for 
thee the sacred name of wife. Seven sons would I behold—and IL saw | 
| one—wae’s ine !—dragged from the bottom of that fatal lake; sce! 
them borne over my threshold with their long hanks of fair hair wet- | 
ting the pavement, as the lovely locks of my sweet boy did; and | 
stretch their lily limbs in linen which my own hands had spun for 
their bridal sheets, even as | stretched my own blessed child—rather | 
than be the mother of sucha wretch as thou!’ Frow this fearful ma- 
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‘sank away; and now the churchyard grass grows green an! Jon, 


and many a sigh, her sad aod remarkable story. 


| watching the water, with an insanity of gaze which nothing could iy 


lout his hands, and shouting io something he imagined he saw in ti: 


| ver, that they were not disposed to follow the pernicious example of 


| They proceeded in this harmless course, till at length a misunder 


| fence, and had provoked attack by the insult which he had publicly 





lediction, the delirious youth sought not to eseape ; he threw himee!: 
with his face to the earth, spread out his hands on the turf, and re 

newed his sobbings aud his moans, while the sorrowful mother return 
ed to a cheerless home and empty fireside. 

‘+ Such was her fearful dream; and such was its slow, but sure anc 
unhappy fulfilment. She did not long survive the desolation of her 
house. Her footsteps were too frequent by the lake, and by the grave 
of her husband and child, for the peace of her spirit; she faded, ant 


above her. Old people stop by her grave, and relate with a low voic: 

But crass will neve 

grow over the body of Benjie Spediands He was shunned by tt 

old, and loathed by the young; and the selfish cruelty of his natur- 
met with the singular punishment of mental alienation, dead to ali 
other feeling save that of agony for the death of the eight children 
He wandered into ai! lonesome places, and sought to escape trom the 
company of all living things. lis favonrite seat was ona Jittle hil 
top, which overlooks the head of the Ladye’s Lowe. There he sa: 
terrupt. Sometimes he was observed to descend with the awittness ci 
a bird in its flight, and dash into the lake, and snotch and stroggle in 
the water like one sa-ing a creature from drowntog. One winte 

evening, a twelve-month fvom the day of the fatal catastrophe oa the 
lake, he was seen fo run round its bank like one in agony, stretching 


water. The night grew dark and stormy—the sleet fell, and thick 
hail came, and the winds augmented. Still his voice was heard at 
times far shrifler than the tempest—old men shuddered at the sound 
—about midnight it ceased, and was never heard more. ftlis hat was 
found floating by the side of the water, but he was never owre seen 
nor heard of—his deathhzhts. glimmering for a season on the lake, 
told to many that he had found, perhaps sought, a grave in the deepest 
part of the Ladye’s Lowe.” 

The pathos, imagination, and power of this tale require no com 
ment ; and having occupied so much of our limits in retracing it, we 
must take a hasty leave of the author, ‘The poetry of his prose musi 
strike every reader , and we have only to add, that (as in the Mether’ 
Dream) there are poems and ballads of great merit in almost every 
tale. 
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SHERIFFS’ COURT.—RED LION SQUARE. 
ASSAULT. 
Hickman v. Fryer. 

This was an action of assault, whereby the plaintif sought to reco- 
ver compensation in damages for a gross injury intiicted on him ty 
the defendant. ‘The latter had suffered judgment to go by default 

Mr. Creswen. appeared on the part of the plaintif, and Mr. Cur 
wood for the defendant. Jhe facts, as stated by My Creswell. ans 
subsequently proved in evidence, were these: The parties are both 
tradesmen living at Shadwell, the former carrying on the useful pro 
fession of a broker and undertaker, and the latter being a dealer in 
tobacco and snuff. On the 22d of May last, they had both met at a 
skittle ground in their neighbourhood, and were engaged in a friend}: 
game at that favorite exercise, when they unfortunately commenc ed— 
what but too trequently led to bickering, if not to ruinous conse 
quences. In fact, they beganto play for money. I[t would seem, how- 
gamblers of a more elevated character at the opposite end of the 
town; for instead-of visking their whole fertenes upon the throw, they 
were satisfied to confuse their stake to the moderate sum of one penny. 


ing arose on the subject of a bet of two pence. ‘The plaintiff said he 
had won the throw: the defendant denied that he had made the 

an appeal was made to the by-standers, many of whom were 
skilled in all the mysteries of the game, and they decided # 

that the plattiff was right. The defendant, having a highe 

of his own judgment on the question at issue than on that of the 

ing fraternity, by whom he was surrounded, would net yield, 
safely kept his cash in his pocket. The plaintiff, in consequence,’ 
came incensed, and he called him a shuffling fellow ‘The defend 
demurred, and called upon him to prove his words. ‘The plaintiff sa 
he could easily comply with this challenge, and putting his hand a 
his pocket, pulled out a bill for four shillings, which he accused th 
defendant with attempting to shuffle him out of; adding, that he 
would certainly summon him. This produced further irritation; and 
the defendant, instigated by his evil genius, and not having the fear 
of the law before his eyes, spit in the plaintiff's face. This discust- 
ing salute he repeated several times, and challenged the plaintiff to 
combat. ‘The plaintiff, however, being a grave man, and having had 
more to do with laying out the dead than knocking down the living ; 
and besides, although of the same name, possessing none of the mill- 
ing qualifications of the celebrated Gas-light-man, whose fame has 
been so well established, thought it prudent to decline so polite an in- 
vitation, candidly confessing that he had neither talent wor inclination 
for a “set-to.” This pacific spirit only increased the choler of the de- 
fendant, whose violence increased in proportion as it was not opposed. 
At length the plaintiff retreated, but he was followed by the detendant, 
who renewed his attack. An attempt was afterwards made ata re- 
conciliation, in which the plaintiff joined, declaring, that if the defend 
ant would express his regret for what had passed, he was ready to for- 
get and forgive. ‘The defendant imprudently persevered in his vio- 
lence, and again renewed the attack, which terminated in a mutual 
scuffle to the advantage of the tobacconist. For the injury thus occa- 
sioned, the present action was brought, and Mr. Creswell expressed 
a hope that the verdict of the Jury would have the threefold efiect of 
recompensing the plaintiff for the brutal insult to which he had been 
ex posed—punishing the defendant for his misconduct, and holding up 
a proper example for the future advantage ofthe public. 

Mr. Curwoop, in his address to the Jury, begged to set them right 
as to one part of his learned friend's address, namely, as to their ver- 
dict operating as a punishment to the defendant—that was not their 
province, and all they had to do was to recompense the plaintiff for 
the injury which he had been proved to have sustained. A bill of in- 
dictment had been preferred against the defendant as well as the pre- 
sent action, so that it would seem his sufferings were to be twofold— 
and al! for what? for a mere temporary assault commencing and con- 
clading in a public-house quarrel, in which no special damage what- 
ever had been proved; for although the declaration stated that the 
plaintiff! had had his wearing apparel grievously torn and mangled ; 
to wit, one hat, one neckerchief, one shirt, one coat, one waistcoat, one 
pair ot breeches, one pair of stockings, and one pair of boots, to the 
amount of 20/., still there was not a single tittle of evidence to show 
that one fragment of this extensive wardrobe had sustained the slicht 
est injury, or that he had been detaived from his ordinary occupation 
while a single stitch had been put in his smal! clothes. If, as had 
heen stated, his client had been guilty of the unseemly conduct which 
had been attributed to him, it was much to be discommended ; but 
then, it should be recollected, that the plaintiff was the first to give of. 


offered to the defendant, in calling him a “ shuffling fellow.” This 
was an imputation to which no man of character could tamely submit ; 
















~ did not amount to proof that he had conspired to obiain the sheep by 
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and if the defendant had, in the spirit of his business, taken the plain- | the direction of the Learned Judge, found a verdict for the Plaintiff, 
tif by the nose, he would have acted as any man of the jury would | damages 125]. including five years interest. 


have done under similar circumstances. He was instructed, however, 
that his client did not spit at the plaintiff, although, as a mark of his 
contempt, he did spit out, to show how little he thought of him; and, 
to prove this, he would call a most respectable witness. That the 
plaintiff was entitled toa verdict he could not dispute ; but he thought 
the sun at which his damage could be estimated, must be small in- 
ceed. UW he were asked what that sum ought to be, he should be dis- 
posed to say with a learned counsel, since called to the bench, in an 
aetion of a similar description, that two pence would amply meet the 
Justice of the case ; and the two pence he would recommend, as the 
plainti®’ seemed but too ready to offer offence, to be laid out in soft 
soap to anoint his noise; which, if he were not to reform his manners, 
would be in constant danger, 

James Wardell was then called: He represented the quarrel as had 
already proved by the witnesses for the plaintiff; but denied sceing the 
defendant spit on the plaintiff, although he admitted he had seea him 
spit at hin, 

Mr.Creswert shortly replied ; and the Under Sherif having summed 
up the case, which he characterized as a mere public-house broil, the 
Jury retived, and in a few minutes returned with a verdict, assessing 
the damages at Ten Pounds. 

The Under Sheriff said he thought tenpence would have satisfied 
the justice of the case. 








ASSIZE INTELLIGENCE. 
IIOME C1IRCUIT.—Essex Summer AssizxEs. 


THE KING t. ARCHER AND BRO\N, 


This was an indictment against the defendants for a conspiracy to 
obtain 152 sheep, by offering two bills of exchange, one of which was 
drawn upon and accepted by Brown, by the title of Lord Viscount 
Moutague, and addressed to him at Storrington Hall, Sussex, and 
payable at the house of a Mr. Champ in London, and to which, when 
presented, the answer was, that no such person was known there ; 
and the other, equally worthless, and accepted by another person, 
payable at a banker's in the city. 

Mr. Kwox stated the case for the prosecution, which, according to 
the evidence, was in substance this:—An ignorant and illiterate 
Welchman had been employed by his master, a Mr. Edwards, of Den- 
bighshire, to sell the sheep in question, and for that purpose he went 
to Harlow Bush fair on Sept. 9, 1820. ‘Two of the alleged conspira- 
tors, Archer and Church, (the latter of whom was convicted at the 
tast Assizes for this county, and sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment,) went down in a gig to the fair, and pretending to be great cat- 
tle dealers, purchased the whole of the flock, for which they gave the 
iwo bills of exchange in question, and received from the unsuspecting 
Welchman 10]. as the difference between the amount of the bills and 
the stipalated price of the sheep. ‘They took thein to London, and 
sold part of thei to a gentleman near Kentish Town. Whilst the 
sheep were in the possession of the latter, the pretended peer, (Mr. 
Brown,) came and said that the sheep were his, and not Church’s, and 
that Church was merely his drover. It appeared that the soi disant 
Lord had a dilapidated house in Sussex, called Storrington Ifall, but 
did not reside there. This was the substance of the case. The for- 
mality of proof required to support the indictment having been gone 
through, 

Mr. Apotrnes addressed the Jury on behalf of the defendants, and 
contended that there was not suflicient proof to support the indict- 
ment against the noble Lord, even if all that had been proved against 
him were true. All that the evidence amounted to was, that he had 
given a bill of exchange to the other defendants, of which a bad use 
had been made. His claiming the sheep eight or nine days afterwards 





‘the bills. It had been proved that the noble Lord had a 
ouse in. sex, called Storrington Hall; and, although he did not 
there, ‘still it could not be doubted that the bill was genuine, 
 fhoug! ite id not produce any effects. 
ad he L d Chief Baron sumed up the case for the jury with great 

artiality. ‘The jury found both defendants guilty. The defendant 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine 
.; and the other defendant was sentenced to a like term of im- 
ment, and pay a fine of 5. 


Mr. Brown was a man of respectable appearance, and rather above 
the eon ei It is said he is prosecuting his claim to the title of 
Viscount gue, and the large estates thereunto belonging. 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT—Yonrk, Jury 22, 1822. 

BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 





KENDAL U. ROOKE. 


Mr. F. D. Jones opened the pleadings. 

Mr. Broveuam stated the case. This was an action of damages 
for breach of promise of marriage, accompanied by the aggravated 
circumstance of the seduction of an innocent young woman, and the 
birth of a female child. The Plaintiff, Margaret Kendal, lived servant 
with a Mr. Cooper, in the city of York. The Defendant, Mark Rooke, 
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WESTERN CIRCUIT.—Sauissvuny, Jury 23. 
SPORTING ACTION FOR DEFAMATION OF A STALLION. 


SWEATMAN U0. GLASDY.—SPECIAL JURY. 


Mr. Serwyn stated the case. The Plaintiff and Defendant travel- 
led about the country with horses. His client possessed one (a stallion) 
of a very superjor kind, whose good fame the Defendant had scan- 
dalously traduced, for which he had brought this action, with a view 


of his stallion, who is called Florian. 


to obtain compensation in damages for the injury done the character | 


she informed him she lived at Lyon, and that her aunt lived at AyT- 
sham; he soon after took her into a field, and taking a piece of string 


a gentleman go past, he returned to the road with her. Before they 
got into the field she ran away, when he pursued her, and having 
caught her carried her up to his pictures, and pinned her to his coat 
while he picked them up, and then taking hold of her hand led her 
to Erpingham Church, and.told her it was Aylsham Church, she told 
him it was not. Before she reached Mr. Holley’s he put up his pic- 
tures, when she tried to escape from him, but he held her hand as 
tight as he could, therefore she could not ; he told her to go and ask 
aman when at Erpingham, who was a little distance trom them, 
whether it was Aylsham Church? she would have gone, but he would 





Mr. P. Wittiams followed on the same side, and expatiated largely 


legal and moral principles. 
Several witnesses were called, when 


special damages can be obtained. What was said to the prejudice of 
a horse cannot affect the character of a man; and if any damagesare 
to be given, they can only be for two guineas, which Perris (the wit- | 
ness called on the part of the Plaintiff) had said he should have given | 
if he had not heard the bad account spoken of the horse by the de- | 
fendant. 


| 
Mr. Justice RicHarpson observed to the Jury, that this was not like | 


but for words as charged in the declaration as being false, scandalous, 
and malicious, published of and concerning the plaintift’s horse Flo- 
rian, which only affected the plaintiff by traducing the animal in the 
estimation of others; special damages, therefore, must be stated in the 
record, and proved, before they could be sustained ; but it had been 
stated in evidence that the defendant had travelled about the country, 
speaking against the plaintiff’s horse, by which he had been pre- 
vented from receiving the sum of two guineas of Perris. If they be- 
lieved this, they would fiad for the amount. 


Plaintif®. Damages 2. 2s. 








NORFOLK CIRCUIT.—Campringe, Jury 24. 
BaTLey v. BinGHam. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover the sum of 
140/. the price paid by him to the defendant for four horses. The 
cause was tried at the last Assizes, when a verdict was returned for 
the plaintiff; but on the motion of Mr, Serjeant Firrn, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, leave was given for a new trial. ‘The defendant 
pleaded the general issue, and thereupon issue was joined. 

Mr. Sronks addressed the Jury. This was a horse cause, and of 


in Whitechapel, sought to recover the sum stated in the declaration of 
the defendant, who was an opulent farmer at Holbeck, in that county. 
Witnesses were called to prove that the horses were warranted sound. 

For the Defendant, John Warner was examined by Mr. Rosinson. 
Witness saw Batley at Bingham’s house a little before Thorney fair ; 
Plaintiff said he should like the Defendant’s horses, but “ he was such 
a hard old chap” he could not deal with him, when witness}tendered 


give him 1401. for the three horses, he having the old one into the bar- 
gain ; nothing was said aboul warranty. 


horses to Thorney, but discovered no lameness ; had been in the habit 
of going to the fair with Mr. Bingham for some years. 
Mr. Srorks.— So you carried the horses to Thorney from Hol- | 
beck, and never found they were lame?” 
Witness.—“I am not strong enough to carry a horse, (a laugh,) a\ 
horse carried me.” 
The Lorn Curr Justicr also examined him at a considerable | 
length, but he appeared consistent in his testimony throughout. 


John Greetham examined.—Witness lived at Portland, and occu- | 
pied 200 acres of land; he knew the horses from yearlings ; the old | 
black horse, said to have been ten years at the fair, could not have | 
been there as many times as one of the witnesses had sworn, unless he | 
was there before he was foaled. He was firmly convinced the horses | 
were sound, except the one thrown in. 

His Lordship recapitulated the evidence, and left it to the Jury to) 
determine, amid so much conflicting testimony, on which side truth | 
lay. His Lordship was of opinion that there was great inconsisteucy | 
in the evidence of the Plaintiff's witnesses. 

Verdict for Defendant. 
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NORFOLK SESSIONS. 
CASE OF CHILD STEALING. 











lodged in the same house; and in the years 1816, 1817, and 1818, 
continued to keep up an intimacy with the Plaintiff, of the character 
of honourable courtship, and ultimate promise of marriage. 

The Learned Counsel trusted he should not hear a whisper escape | 
the Jury about the menial situation of his client. She was the daugh- 
ter of creditable parents, her father having farmed his own land. | 
The Defendant was an innkeeper in the city of York, of somewhat | 
libertine principles, but of good fortune ; and after repeated promises | 
of marriage, he accomplished his dishonourable purpose, of which the | 
consequence was a female child. The Defendant continued his sys- | 
tem of deception, and in conversation with the brother and sisters of 
the Plaintiff, after her delivery, still avowed his intention of marrying 
her, averring he could never think of marrying another woman. 

The promise of marriage, however, was not proved by the evidence ; 
and the Jury, in ‘consequence, found a verdict for the Defendant. 











OXFORD CIRCUIT.—-Worcester, Jury 22. 

SOUTHERN Y. HANCOCKS. 

Mr. Tavstow stated that this was an action against the Defendant, | 
Richard Hancocks, on a promissory note for 1U0/.: that the Plaintiff | 
kept a public-house called the Duke of York, in this town, and had | 
advanced the father of the Defendant 2001., and, he not being able to | 


Giuliano Mantova, an Italian boy, who travels the country with | 
pictures for his master, Dominico Crostea, who lives in Norwich, was 
put to the bar upon an indictment under the 54th Geo. Ll. c. 101. 
charging him with having, on the Yth instant, at Aylsham, “ malici- 
ously, fraudulently, and feloniously, and by force and fraud, led, | 
taken, carried, decoyed, and enticed away Susan Hofirath, a female 
child under the age of ten years, (to wit.) of the age of eight years, 
with intent to deprive William Hill, then having the lawtul care of 
her the said Susan Hoffrath, of the possession of her the said Susan 
Hoffrath.”’ 

The prisoner being unacquainted with the English language, Mr. 





on the beauty of Florian, who would, he said, be proved to be as good | “" p deg : 
as he was handsome ; and that the Defendant had published through- ale aah here pai ripeon. ty cA yy Rage Rag aaa aA se 
out the country, in the most public manner, that he could buy the pro- this bee San Se eee Worrer one. ee ~ ra Phaircye 03 
geny of this valuable creature at 16/. per head; and concluded his | Hill lived? The prisoner had hold of her hand all the-time she was 
address to the Jury by saying, that the action was brought both on | with him, except when he saw any one coming, then he let go of it; 





an action of slander against the reputation and character of a man, | 


The Jury consulted a short time, and brought in a verdict for the | 


a very extraordinary nature. The plaintiff, a respectable horse-dealer | 


his services to put them fo righ!s, and Batley ultimately agreed to: 


not let her ; when he got to Erpingham Church, he said she must go 
further with him, but meeting with a woman there, he left her, (the 


she tried to get away some of those times, but not often, because she 
was afraid he would hurther. She met Mr. Burton and a Mr. Weaver, 


Sart ~ “1 Co . 'whom she knew, and called out to the latter, and said the prisoner 
(Mr. ee gg Pact, said Gentlemen, I shall trouble you bebo = ihad taken her away, but he did not hear her.—(This was afterwards 
witnesses in this absurd cause. It is not an action for slanderous | ceounted for, it being understood Mr. Weaver is deaf) 
words made use of by the defendant against the Plaintiff whereby | at sas tak ’ g 2 ? . 


James Bean states that he is a basket-maker, living at Ingworth ; 
that on the 9th instant he was gathering muck to put into his garden, 
when he saw the prisoner come by; he did not sce a child with him 
then, but afterwards did; he had not hold of her hand; he did not 
know whether Susan Heffrath was the child ; it had a red frock on; 
it was about her size, and walking about two yards to the left of the 
prisoner, whom he identified. 

Susan Hoffrath was here again called, and further stated, she saw 
| the last witness ; she did not recollect the prisoner stopped any where 


| but at some of the doors they passed—when she cried he held his hand 
before her mouth, and threatened to flog her; she did cry a little, 
| but did net say any thing where they stopped. 

Samuel Ellison stated he lived at Erpingham , that on the 9th inst, 
he was at work against the church in a little pightle, about half-past 
ten, he saw a man and a child in the road, where they stood talking 
some minutes—he went into the road and heard the child say “ this 
is not our (meaning Aylsham) church,” but witness could not hear 
what the man said, he being farthest from him. He did not know 
whether the prisoner was the man, but was certain the child was the 
saine. 

Mary Ellison, wife to the last witness, stated that in the morning 
of the 9th inst she was going to her husband, who was working near 
| Erpingham Church, when she saw a man talking to a child, and sup- 

posed him to be a stranger inquiring the way to the public-house—she 
was within ten or a dozen yards of them before she considered the 
prisoncr saw her, when he immediately left the child, and meeting 
her, asked whether she wanted to buy any thing ; on her saying not, 
he passed on. On coming up to the child she spoke to witness first, 
'and asked her whether she would be so good as to tell her where one 
Mrs. Hill lived. She had no hat on. Witness asked her where she 
lived ; she answered with her aunt, but could not inform witness where 
her aunt lived ; and after a great deal of inquiry as to whom her 
aunt lived near, she discovered it was at Ay]shan, and took her there 
in the afternoon ; on asking the child how she came so far from home, 
| she told the same tale as detailed in her testimony. She appeared 
rather alarmed and seemed rejoiced at the kind conduct of witness 
towards her. She did not appear to have been, nor was then, crying ; 
witness did not observe either the man’s person or his dress—he was 
very much laden—he spoke so as she could understand him, and ap- 
| peared to be a foreigner, nor did she observe what he was carrying, 
‘except his having a box on his back, and some pictures in one of his 





Mr. Storks cross-examined this witness at great length. Took the | hands; she did not know whether the prisoner was the man. The 


man had not hold of the child’s hand when she first saw them. 

Here closed the case for the prosecution. 

The prisoner said, in his defence, that when he first saw the child 
she was playing with two or three boys when she followed him. On 
reaching the Cross-ways near Erpinghain Church, leading to Colthorpe 
and Cromer, he set his basket down to take out two pictures to offer 
for sale, when she stopped to look at them. Lle positively denied 


ever having spoken to her, or done any thing to entice her away, and 


asserted what she had said against him was false. 

Dominico Crostea, his master, gave the prisoner the character of 
being a harmless lad, and deposed that he could not speak English, 
except a few sentences in the way of his trade, having been in En- 
gland only 14 months. 

The Craimmay, in summing up the-evidence to the Jury, remarked 
there were two questions in the case, respecting which their minds 
must he satisfied before they could convict the prisoner—first, whether 
the identity of the prisoner had been sufficiently established, as there 


| appeared no identity of both him or the child by the same witness, 


and the identity of the former mainly depended upon the testimony 
of the latter. Should they be perfectly convinced that these points 
were clearly proved, they would find the prisoner guilty ; if not, of 
course they would acquit hii, 

The Jury, after deliberating about a quarter of hour, returned a 
verdict of Guitly, with a recommendation to mercy, because it did not 
appear the prisoner had ill treated the child. He was then sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in the Castle. On his sentence being 
communicated to him by his interpreter, his appearance and conduct, 
which had been most consistent and becoming during his trial, evinced 
the most poignant grief and excessive agitation, whilst he positively 
declared he was not guilty. 


>. 








POLICE, 


Marrnoroven-Strert.—On Monday, the 15th July, the house of 


out of his pocket, said he had a good mind to hang her, but hearing - 


Francis Moulton, of Norwich, attended on his behalf as interpreter, | Sir William Duff Gordon, in Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
On his arraignment he pleaded not guilty, and being put to his choice | was entered by some daring offender, who, in the open day, went 
as to whether he would be tried by a Jury composed of half fo- | down the area steps, entered the kitchen, and, in the absence of the 
reigners and half English, or wholly of English, he chose the latter, | servants, carried off a complete silver breakfast service, consisting of 
which being empanelled, the following witnesses were examined :— 


William Hill, a gentleman in the employ of Messrs. Copeman and 
Parmeter, solicitors, Ay!sham, and uncle to the child, stated that Susan 
Hoffrath was in his lawful custody on the 9th inst. and was then liv- 
ing with him; that on that morning she leit the house about half an 
hour before he went to his office, and not returning by noon he com- | 
menced a search for her, and learning on his way that a child had 
been seen with a person answering the description of the prisoner, he | 





|a‘tea-pot, suger-basket, milk ewer, and a considerable number of 


silver spoons. Information was given of the circumstance at this 
Office, and hand bills were circulated, describing the property stolen. 
One of these bills was delivered at the shop of Mr. Jupp, a respect- 
able silversmith in Broad-street, St. Giles’s, who immediately dis- 
covered that a tea-pot, which he had purchased of a man of the name 
of Guest, residing in Crown-court, Princes-street, corresponded very 
much with the description given in the bill. He lost no time in giving 


repay it, the Plaintiff agreed to take a joint note of hand from the | continued the pursuit; at Erpingham he came up with him, andj information of the circumstance to Cummins, the officer, who pro- 

< ; i < ‘ ae > 4 } . : 4 _- . > . oa °e > ys . . c ‘ 

Defendant and his father, for 100/.; that the bill was dated the lith| asked him where the child was, when he (the prisoner) very indis- | ceeded to Guest’s house to make a search. Guest at once acknow- 
“th ? 4 ; +4 ° of So te ~ a ; © 

March, 1814, buat that he should be able to prove acknowledgments | tinctly gave witness to understand she was gone with a woman to- | 


subsequent to that time, so as to take the case out of the statute of 
limitations. 

‘The Defendant's signature to the note was proved, and Joseph 
Clarke, liquor merchant in this city, was called to prove an acknow- 
ledgment within six years. He stated, that he went with the Plaintiff 
und met the Defendant, when the Plaintiff asked him for some money, 
and the Defeudant said he could not let him have any then, upon 
which the Plaintiff said he must pay him the interest even if the prin- 
cipal stood over; the Defendant said he could not, but he would leave 
the money with the witness, as the Plaintiff was going out of town. 

Mr. Jervis contended this was not an acknowledgment, as the prin- 


wards the church, which he pointed to. Witness went there, but did | 
not find the child, and therefore followed the prisoner, and overtaking 
him at Colthorpe, had him taken into custody. 

SusanfHofirath, a child of most interesting appearance, who gave 
her testimony with a correctness of manner tar beyond her age, was 
next examined. She stated she was going nine years of age, that 
her mother was dead, that on the morning of the 9th instant she 
went from home to look for her uncle's pigs , before she came to Mr. 
Holley’s (about three quarters of a mile from her home,) she happened 
to meet with the prisoner, who told her she had no business up the 
road; he told her she must go with him, and she said she would not ; 








cipal and interest referred to were not specified ; but the Jury, under 





he told her if she did not tell him where she lived he would hang her ; 





leged that he had sold the pot to Mr. Jupp, and that he had purchased 
that, together with several articles of the same description, from a 
dealer named Josephs, at 5s. 6d. per oz. The pot being bruised, he 
had given it to his men to be polished, and some of the spoons he sold 
to Mr. Barrett, the refiner, in Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
He also produced a cream ewer, which was broken up, with the crest 
beaten out, and these, he said, being old and of no use, he was going 
to melt. He was conducted to this Office, and Josephs, who was well 
known to the officers, was sent for. At first Josephs showed great 
reluctance to come forward, but at the moment a warrant was makin 

out to compel his attendance, he made his appearance. He was then 
told of the statement made by Guest. On hearing the charge, he at 
once peremptorily contradicted Guest, and said he was ready to swear 
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that he never sold him any plate whatever, and that he had never seen 
the plate in question at all. Guest persisted in his story, and said he 
could bring witnesses forward to confirm it. As he was not prepared 
with these witnesses, however, he was committed on suspicion of the 
felony, and was again brought up this day for re-examination. On 
this occasion, Mr. Alley attended as Counsel for Josephs, and Mr. 


of Guest’s workmen, his daughter, and his wife, all positively swore 
to the fact of Josephs having come to Guest's house on the evening 
of Monday, the 15th, in a hackney-coach, bringing with him a bag, 
which appeared to contain plate. He was shewn into a room on the 
first floor with Guest, and after remaining some time went away, leav- 
ing the contents of the bag behind. All this Josephs denied, and said 
that at the hour stated he was waiting in Oxford-street to meet his 
wife, whom he expected up by the coach from Gerrard’s Cross. Not 
being prepared with a witness to support this statement, but who he 
said would come forward, the magistrate, upon the whole, thought 
proper to substitute him for Guest, on the charge of the felony, and 
he was accordingly committed, and Guest was discharged. The par- 
ties were then al! directed to be in attendance again to-day. 

Unton-Hatt.—Rospsery By A Servanr.—Yesterday, 29th July, a 
young woman of interesting appearance, named Catherine Slee, was 
brought up in the custody of Rice, the officer, charged with stealing 
from a letter a banker’s cheque for the amount of 96/. 12s. 6d. the 
property of her master, Mr. William Ford, a malster, of Nine Elms, 
Battersea. 

Mr. Ford stated that the prisoner was servant in his family, by 
whom she was always treated with the greatest kindness. On the 
25th of February last, having occasion to make a payment to the firm 
of Messrs. Dixon and Co. cornfactors, he on the 23d drew a cheque 
for the above amount on his bankers, Messrs. Dorrien and Co. on 
which day he left London. He inclosed the draft in favour of Messrs. 
Dixon and Co. in a letter, which he directed to Thomas Hayes, of 
Dockhead, authorizing that gentleman to make the payment for him, 
which letter he gave into the hands of the prisoner, with directions 
to put it in the post-office, and with an especial caution to take great 
care of it, as it contained money. The prisoner took the letter and 
went out for that purpose, and shortly after returned. On his (Mr. 
Ford) again coming to London, and attending the Corn Market, he 
was astonished at being applied to by Messrs. Dixon and Co. for the 
balance of their account, and the more so when he found that the 
letter containing the cheque had never reached Mr. Hayes, to whom 
it was directed. He made several inquiries of the Comptroller at the 
Post-office in Lombard-strect, who clearly proved the letter had never 
passed through his hands ; and on inquiry at the banking-house of 
Dorrien and Co. he was told no cheque for that amount had been pre- 
sented there for payment. Mr. Ford, on returning home, interrogated 
the prisoner relative to the letter, and she strenuously declared that 
she had put it into the Post-office. After considerable exertion on the 
part of Mr. Ford to trace the cheque and the letier, all of which 
proved ineffectual, he drew another cheque for the amount, and paid 
it to Dixon and Co. leaving particular directions at the bankers’, 
should the former draft be presented for payment, to stop both it and 
the parties. However, the cheque was never offered, and the busi- 
ness remained in mystery till Sunday last, when, in consequence of 
various articles of household linen being missed at different times, and 
Strong suspicion falling on the prisoner as having stolen them, Rice, 
the officer, was sent for, who interrogated her on the subject, and her 
answer being of an evasive nature, the officer, after considerable re- 
sistance on her part, succeeded in searching her pockets, when, in a 
small leathern purse, he, to the utter astonishment of Mr. Ford, found 
the long lost cheque, folded up and nearly obliterated, and which she 
must have stolen out of the envelope. On the officer searching her 
trunk, some articles of linen were also found amongst her clothes, 
which were identified to be the property of Mr. Ford. 

Rice, the officer, said, that when he found the cheque on the pri- 
soner, she was dreadfully agitated, and attempted to destroy herself. 
P The magistrate, (Mr. Swabey,) called on the prisoner for her de- 

ence. 

She said, that as she was carrying the letter to the Post-office, the 
child that she had with her cried to have it ; and in order to pacify it 
she gave the child the letter, who broke the seal, and the cheque 
tumbled out. She was fearful if she made it known to her master 
he would discharge her, therefore she tore it in pieces, and kept the 
cheque by her. She declared she never had any intention of pro- 
curing the money for it. The napkins, &c. found in her box were 
given her by her mistress for her use. 

The magistrate said, the charge was sufficiently made out against 
her to authorise him sending her to take her trial for the robbery, and 
she was committed accordingly. 

The prisoner was then taken from the bar shedding tears. 


: SCOTLAND. 


JURY COURT, EDINBURGH, Jvuy 10. 

















ACTION OF DAMAGES FOR LIBEL. 


LORD A. HAMILTON U. D. STEVENSON. * 

This case came before the Court this day, upon a notice of a motion 
for expenses, the Jury having lately found for the Pursuer in all the 
issues. 

The notice being read— 

Mr. Henry Cocxsurns—It was unnecessary for him to state the 
merits of the action. The Jury having found a verdict for the Pur- 
suer, in all the issues, as some reparation for the attack on his cha- 
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clude for imaginary damages, and not for reparation of a real and | 
substantial injury? The Court would recollect the Jury had found for | 
the Pursuer on ali the issues. The Pursuer did not complain of in- 
temperate language merely, as an unfair commentary on his public 
conduct, but he complained of a wistful misrepresentation and false | 
statement of facls; not of an excess in language in discussing a pub- 

lic question, but of a series of imputations against the character and 

conduct of the Pursuer, which were totally false, but which the De-| 
fender had offered to prove in his defence to be true, and which he had | 
entirely failed in doing ; not only so, but they had actually been com- | 
pletely disproved by the Pursuer. On what ground, therefore, could 
the Defender resist the present motion for costs? Substantially on | 
this, that the Jury had given a smaller sum of damages than his client | 
had claimed. But the Court were not ticd up by that verdict, in the 

exercise of their discretion as to expenses. He could not say his clicot | 
was satisfied with the verdict in respect to the amount of the damages | 
awarded, which he believed had been given merely because the Jury | 
had considered that pecuniary compensation was not his object. Sure- | 
ly the smallness of the sum awarded as damages was no reason why 

he should be refused the expenses he had been put to in seeking re- | 
dress in a Court of Law for a gross injury, which had been proved to | 
the satisfaction of a Jury. If they were small, that was only a stronger | 
reason why full expenses should be given. ‘Ihe Court would not do 
him justice if they did not award full expenses, when there was here 
a verdict of a Jury, cotaining a complete demonstration of the false- 
hood of the charges brought against him. 

The Loxp Carer CommissivsEn said, it was admitted by the bar, 
and it undoubtedly was the unquestionable right of the Court to award 
or not in every case, according to their discretion. As to the verdict 
of the Jury, he thought it a matter of regret that so much stress had 
been laid on the character of the Pursuer, as to have induced them to 
give nominal damages, on the ground that they could not measure the 
injury done to it by money. It would be better if it could be laid on 
the party that is claiming redress, merely to prove the charges made 
against him to be false, and that the damages should be fixed in some 
other way. The opinion of the Court was, that the ordinary expenses 
must be made to the Pursuer, as the action had been fitly laid. As to 
the amount of the damages concluded for in the libel, 5,000/., he 
thought the gentleman of the bar should not allow a random sum of 
damages to be laid in such actions, without consideriug fairly what 
would be a proper remuneration to the party ; formerly in his prac- 
tice it used to be done with a dash. The party should put down the 
damages at such a reasonable sum as might give the Jury a notion of 
what was expected ; for otherwise the Jury might so moderate the 
damages, as the public would not be satisfied that it had been consider- | 
ed their verdict was intended merely for vindicating the character of 
the party. The Court, however, could not be regulated by that in 
judging of the question of expenses. The Court, in the present case, 
considered that the libels bad been proved not to be true, and, there- 
fore, they were of opinion that costs should be given. 

Lord Pirmi.ty said, in this case the Court considered that the Jury 
found for the Pursuer on all the issues, and yet the verdict only gives 














one shilling of damages. ‘The Defender may therefore well afford to 
pay expenses, and he trusted that this verdict, the opinion expressed 
by the Court, and the judgment they were now going to pronounce, 
awarding expenses to the Pursuer, would have a tendency to check 
such libellous attacks in future, which, against whomsoever they were 
made, must ever be offensive to sober minded men, 

Lord Gintigs entirely concurred with their Lordships. 

The Court accordingly decided full expenses to the Pursuer, and 
appointed an account thereof to be given into Court to be taxed. 








HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY, Wepyespay, Jury 17. 


On Wednesday, Duncan M‘Kenzie, 16 years of age, was brought 
to the bar, charged with robbing John Barker, residing in Shakespeare 
Square, of a silver watch and four gold seals, and also with being 
by habit and repute a common thief, to which he pleaded Guilly. Sen- 
tenced to transportation for 14 years. 

John Martin, alias Scullian, alias Sullen, was next placed at the 
bar, charged with wilful fireraising, by setting fire to a shop in the 
Cowgate occupied by him, with the intent to defraud the Friendly In- 
surance Company of the amount of insurance. ‘The prisoner pleaded 
Guilty, and the Solicitor-General having again restricted the libel, the 
Jury returned a verdict as in the former case. Sentenced to trans+ 
portation for life. 

George Paton was next placed at the bar, accused of entering the 
House of Miss Agnes Hunter, in Minto-street, Newington, and steal- 
ing a trunk, containing a variety of articles of dress ; also with break- 
ing into the house of Mr. Blackwood, bookseller, Salisbury Road, and 
stealing a mahogany knife-case, containing silver desert spoons, &c. 
He was found Guilty and sentenced to 14 years’ transportation. 

Tuurspay, Jury 18.—The first case called to-day was that of John 
Mackay, accused of stealing from the Main-strect of Queensferry, a 
box of gingerbread and confections, of the value of £2, a ring, and 
a half sheet of unbleached linen, the property of T. Boorhill, baker 
in Edinburgh ; also of stealing from a chest in the house of James 
White, innkeeper in Queensterry, a number of gowns, a piece of check, 
and a piece of tweelling: He was charged with being by habit and re- 
pute a thief. The prisoner pleaded guilty to the second charge, and 
the Public Prosecutor passed from the first. The Jury found him 
Guilty in terms of his own confession. Sentenced to 7 years’ trans- 
portation. 

William Beatson, Donald Beatson, jun. Neilson Forsyth, and Ro- 
bert Kay, were placed at the bar, charged with assaulting, stabbing, 
and wounding ‘Thos. Newbigging, Jas. Newbigging, Dan. Cormack, | 
and Rod. M‘Lennan, and also charged with robbing the two former | 














racter, he now moved for expenses. 

Mr. M‘Nett1, for the Defender, opposed the motion. He contend- 
ed that it was discretionary in the Court to givee xpenses or not, as 
they saw fit. The action did not conclude solely for reparation of in- 
jury to the Pursuer’s character, it concluded also for a large sum of | 


of their hats, handkerchiefs, and 1s. 6d. in silver, on the morning of 
the first of January last—to all of which the prisoners pleaded Vot 
Guilty. 

Thomas Newbigging being sworn, deponed, that he passed down 
Leith Wynd on the morning of the Ist of Jan. along with his brother | 
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of the identity of the Beatsons and Kay, but has no knowledge of 
Forsyth. 

James Newhigging corroborated his brother's testimony as to the 
commencement of the assault, in which he said he lost his hat, hand- 
kerchief, and Is.6d. W. Beatson felt if witness had a watch, and put 
his hand into his waistcoat pocket to find if he had any money ; can- 
not say that Beatson did take the money—they were all driving and 
pushing about. When be cameup to his brother in the pursuit, there 
were three or four at his back, and he had hold of one. Saw W 
Beatson draw back his hand from his brother’s neck, who called out 


| to take care, for they were using knives, and he was stabbed; Jaid 


hold of Kay, who cut him in both hands. Witness showed a frightful 
scar across his left hand, two fingers of which he had lost the use of. 
Saw Roderick M‘Lennan, to whom he called for assistance, and be- 
came insensible through loss of blood. Did not observe Forsyth at 
all, but recognised the other prisoners as soon as he saw thein in cus- 
tody. Was confined to bed for eight days, and was for eleven ot twelve 
weeks unable to work. ; 

Cross-examined by Mr. G. Grant—Had tasted with some acquain- 
tances, but was quite sensible. They did not speak to the person first 
Missed his money at the head of Leith Wynd. The four persons were 
close behind his brother, and W. Beatson was one of them. 

toderick M‘Lennan, after describing the condition in which he found 
the preceding witnesses, stated that he was assisting James up the 
Wynd, when he was wounded by some person. Witness exhibited « 
scar extending from the cheek-bone, across the lower part of his ear, 
to the neck. He was taken to the Canongate Police Office. At th: 


jhead of Leith Wynd, Forsyth came from three other persons, ani 
| asked what was the matter? witness replied he would know that 


after. Witness saw Forsyth when he first went forward to assist. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Grant.—Forsyth was along with the others 
at the head of the Wynd, and joined them again after asking the ques- 
tion. 

By the Court—It was light enough to distinguish the features of 
the persons, whom he recognized at the Police Office. Neversaw them 
tll that night. 

Daniel Cormack was along with Thomas and James Newhbigzing, 
and was struck on the side of the cheek by a fist; he called out to 
them to defend themselves with the bottles they had in their pockets, 
and drew out his for that purpose, threatening their assailants he would 
use it if they did not stand back. The person Thomas afterwards had 
hold of resembled Kay, but cannot say it was him. David Beatson 
came up squaring, and said he would knock them to and 
if they did not let Kay go, on which witness told him he would strike 
him with the bottle if he did not keep off. Went in searchof a watch- 
man, without success, and on his return heard Thomas calling to come 
away, as he was stabbed in the neck. Saw W. Beatson rise from tlie 
ground, and supposing ‘Thomas had knocked him down, he asked hii 
what he had done that for? who replied that he had stabbed hit in 
the neck. By the light of a policeman’s lantern at the head of Leitl 
Wynd saw how severely James had been cut, who was taken to wit- 
ness’s house at the head of the Canongate. 

Mr. Walker, surgeon, was called to attend James Newbigging on 
the morning of the Ist January, whom he found wounded in each 
hand, from which he lost a deal of blood ; the wounds appeared to 
have been inflicted by a sharp instrument which had completely cut 
through two of the tendons—a common knife might have done it, but 
it must have been very sharp. He continued to attend him for two 
months, Two of his fingers are disabled. ‘Thomas had received a 
wound on the right side of the neck, and also in the hand—the former 
appeared to be deep from the swelling and stiffuess, and to have been 
inflicted with a sharp instrument; it did not bleed much from the ma- 
ture of its situation; it was behind a muscle, had it been before it, the 
jugular artery might have been pierced, which would most probably 
have occasioned death. He understood they had been attacked, but 
the wounded persons were not intoxicated. 

Mr. Black stated that he was called on the morning of the Ist of 
January to attend a person at the Canongate watch-house, whom he 
found severely cut on the right side of the head. The wound 
about seven inches long, the instrument with which it had been infli 
ed having stopped on the cheek-bone. Witness continued to attefid © 
him between three wecks and a month. ; 

The declarations of the prisoners were now read, in which de- 
nied all concern in the assault and robbery, but did not call ae 
witness in corroboration. 

The Soriciror-Gexerat, in rising to address the Jury in support 
of the prosecution, adverted to the signal example that had been made 
in a similar case ten years ago; that example, he observed, appeared 
to have lost its effect on the youth of this city, and, therefore, he felt 
no reluctance in calling upon the Jury for such a verdict in the present 
case, as would afford another awful example. The testimony of the 
witnesses had been clear, complete, distinct, and conclusive ; never 
had he during his practice in that Court, had an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward more satisfactory evidence, and he did not anticipate a 
doubt could be entertained on its sufficiency. The Learned Gent. ani- 
madverted on the reckless cruelty with which the assault had been 
committed, in which no ordinary weapons had been employed, and it 
required, he said, only a superficial knowledge of the human frame to 
judge how nearly the wounds inflicted had been fatal, the prisoners 
appearing to have been utterly regardless of the consequences of using 
their deadly weapons. Robbery had also been committed ; the amount 
was trifling ; but the prisoners having taken all they could get. The 
presence of all the prisoners had been proved, although he admitted 
that one of them, Forsyth, stood in a different predicament, with re- 
spect to the others, their reliance must be on a quarter with which the 
Jury had nothing to do, and, therefore, he called upon them to dis- 
charge their duty to the law and to the public, by returning a generat 
verdict of Guilty. 

Mr. G. Grant addressed the Jury at considerable length for the 
Beatsons and Forsyth, strongly contending on the insufficiency of the 
evidence. 








Mr. Dickson addressed them for Kay, against whom, he maintained, 


damages, no less than 5,0001., and the Jury had only found the Pur- | and James and Daniel Cormack ; when passing along Dallas-street, 6 | nothing appeared till after the assault and alleged robbery had been 


suer had sustained damage to the amount of one shilling. Had the | 


“ee : ~ } 
or 8 persons crossed from the railing of the old Physic Garden, came | 


committed. He had been seized at some distance, and had been hel’ 


Pursuer claimed reparation only for the actual damage he had | round them, shook their hands, wished them a happy new year, and | for 10 minutes before the others came up, from which it was to be in- 


thus been found by the verdict of the Jury to have sustained, his client | 
would have been entitled to get out of the action for payment of the 
sum found due by the verdict. If the action had been brought solely 
for reparation of injury to character, it was not competent in this 
Court, but in the Commissary Court only. His client, Mr, Stevenson, 
hhad been willing to make what reparation he could to the Pursuer, 
and had offered a reference to respectable Counsel to dictate what 
apology he should make, but the offer had been rejected by the Pur- 
suer, who had sought his remedy in a course of law, and a respecta- 
ble jury had given him only one shilling of damages. ‘The action had 
been laid for real damages, and the Jury had found a verdict of nomi- 
nal damages. This was not a case in which expenses should be given. 

Mr. Jerrrey replied, that in supporting the motion for expenses, 
he would begin by conceding the proposition of the Defender’s Coun- 
sel, that expenses did not follow as a matter of course, where only 
one shilling of damages was given by the verdict of a Jury. In all 
cases there was discretionary power vested in the Judges of this 
Court; arid even where only one shilling of damages was given, the 
Court might justly award to the party full expenses. Here the party 
were at issue on the true criterion of the case. Now, was this an ac- 
tion which the Pursuer was entitled to bring, or was it the reverse ? 
Was it brought on frivolous and captious pretences; and did it con- 











then began shoving them about. He then desired them to keep back ; 
he was asked for his watch, and he felt a hand at his fob, but he had 
not his watch with him. One of the persons attacked his brother, 
who cried out he was robbed. William Beatson was that person. 
Lost his hat, in which was a cotton handkerchief, but cannot say if it 
was knocked off or taken ; he looked about, but did not see it, and 
the men ran off; he pursued, and at the east gate of Lady Glenorchy’s 
church seized Kay, who resisted, and held him for 10 minutes; the | 
others came up and surrounded him, and made several blows at him, | 
from which he defended himself as well as he could with his back to 
the wall, still keeping hold of Kay, whom he dragged round the cor- 
ner towards the Physic Garden, where he was struck with a sharp in- 
strument in the hand, and received a stab in the neck. He called out 
that the villain had struck him with a knife; he saw William Beatson 
withdraw his hand, and run off; witness let go Kay, and pursued 
Beatson up Leith Wynd, where he knocked him down. At this mo- 
ment his brother came up and exclaimed, “ O, brother, I have lost my 
hand !” Witness said that it was impossible, and his brother replied 
that he had lost the use of it. Witness was afraid to look at the hand, 
from the state it was in. His brother and he had been tasting spirits, 
but were perfectly sober. David Beatson put his hand into witness's 
right hand waistcoat pocket, but there was nothing in it. Is certain 








ferred he had no connection in the assault. Irritated at being held by 
a strong arm, he had drawn his knife, and used it intemperately, bus 
there was a total want of evidence to criminate him farther. 

The Lorn Justice Cierk recapitulated the evidence to the Jur) 
at great length, as his Lordship observed, fully and fairly. ‘They re- 
tired for about 20 minutes, and returned with a unanimous verdict. 
finding the libel as to Forsyth, Yot Proven, the two Beatsons and Kay, 
Guilty of the assault, stabbing, and wounding, and the robbery Ao! 
Proven. 

Lorp Hermann remarked on the satisfactory nature of the evidence. 
and was glad to find such opposition had been made to the brutal as- 
sault of which the prisoners had been convicted. His Lordship ani 
madverted with due severity on the unknown weapons which, frous 
the evidence of the surgeon, appeared to have been purposely sharp- 
ened. In addition to the punishment of fourteen years’ transportation, 
he should suggest that the prisoners be publicly whipped through the 
streets of this city, as an example to others, and he trusted if there 
were any present inclined to similar atrocious practices, it would have 
its effect on them. —[The gallery was filled with young people.} 

Lorp MeapowBank delivered his opinions in most forcible lan- 
guage on the enormity of the guilt of the prisoners, perpetrated as it 
had beew, at a time when, from the habits ef the country, the inha- 
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which was returned by the passengers, the piper on board at the same 
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bitants were engaged in festivity. He entirely concurred in the addi- 
tional panishment of whipping, for, to some, transportation alone was 
shorn of many of its terrors, but he had reason to know that was an 
erroneous opinion. 

Tar Lorp Justice Cierk perfectly agreed with the discrimina- 
tion of the Jury in their verdict, aud in the justice of the punishment 
suggested, as it was proper that persons guilty of so barbarous and 
savage a crime should feel a portion of that pain they inflicted upon 
others. His Lordship informed the prisoners that nothing had been 
disclosed that held out a hope that the sentence about to be awarded 
could, or would be mitigated After pointing out to each the share 
he had in the atrocious affair, he warned them that an Act (Lord El- 
lenborough’s Act) extended to the country they would be removed to, 
which visited the crime of wounding and maiming with the punish- 
ment of death, His Lordship then addressed Forsyth, cautioning hin 
as to his former conduct, and informed him, that if he appeared again 
at that Bar under a similar charge, the verdict of “ Not Proven,” now 
returned, would not be regarded as a very favorable circumstance. 
His Lordship then passed the seutence of the Court, viz. that on Wed- 
nesday the Bist of July, the prisoners be publicly whipped at the usual 
places iy the streets of Edinburgh, by the common Executioner, and 
thereafter be transported for 14 years. Forsyth was assoilzied, and 
dismissed from the bar. f , 

Counsel for the Crown—ihe Solicitor-General and Duncan M‘ Niel, 
Esq ; Agent, Adam Rolland, Esq.—Counsel for the prisoners—J. W. 
Dickson, Esq. for Kay; George Grant and Alexander Meldum, Esqrs. 
for the other prisoners; Ageuts, Paton and Kennedy, W. S. 

On quitting the Bar D. Beatson and Kay declared the witnesses had 
sworn falsely, and that those who did the deed were then in gaol. 








A number of the inhabitants of Paisley met on the evening of Fri- 
day the Sth July, in the Renfrewshire Vontine, to commemorate the 
birth of their late illustrious townsman, Alexander Wilson, the cele- 
brated Scottish poet, and far-famed American ornithologist. At nine 
o'clock the hall was full, and the nomination of the committée being 
approved of by the meeting, Mr. George Gemmil took the chair, and, 
in a brief but suitable address, adverted to the merits of Wilson, as a 
poet, his practical knowledge as a philosopher, and his perseverance 
as a naturalist; observing, that while his “ Watty and Meg,” “ The 
Loes of the Pack, “ The Laurel disputed,” and his “ Solitary Tutor,” 
(which form but a small part of his poetical productions,) and his 
much-admired American Ornithology remain on record, his name 
would never be forgot, nor his works cease to be admired One of 
his old friends highly gratified the company with a correspondence 
which he had with hin whilst he dwelt among our ‘Transatlantic 
brethren. The most joyful hilarity and good humour prevailed 
throughout the whole of the night. At a seasonable hour the com- 
pany broke up.—Edinburgh Courant. 

We have been favoured with the sight of a pine plaid, woven with six 
spotting shuttles, and between three and four covers, without the assist- 
ance of a draw boy ; and we understand the principle can be extended 
to any number of covers now woven in Paisley and Edinburgh, But 
the merits of the invention do not rest here; for, although the plaid 
has been woven in a split harness, we observe one part of the spotting 
flushed, another tweeled with a four leafed tweel, another with an 
eight-leafed satin tweel, while some of the principal objects, as well 
as the ground of the plaid, are brocaded after the manner of a Mar- 
seilles. The advantages of this invention must be obvious to every 
one engaged in the shaw! and plaid manufacture ; for, independent 
of the diversity given to the general appearance of the pattern, by 
this arrangement of tweeling, any one colour may be made to dis- 
play a variety of tints. This is the invention of Mr David Bowman, 
who also invented the draw-loom, vow in common use in Dunferm 
line, and for which he took out a patent. We understand that Mr. 
Bowman has been enabled to bring forward this laborious and ex- 
pensive undertaking solely by the aid of one public spirited gentle- 
man— Glasgow Chronicle. 
es ™ 
j The Argyll Steam Boat, which started from the Broomielaw on 
ecsday, the 16th July, on a trip to Dublin, returned here on Mon- 





After spending some time at Campbelton on the 
16th, she proceeded to Dublin, where she arrived, atter a passage of 
23 hours. Mr. Rossburgh, Surveyor of Customs, Dublin, in a hand- 
some manner, invited all on board to breakfast, and showed every 
attention to them. After spending Thursday and Friday in Dublin, 
she sailed thence late on Friday evening, and, on leaving the harbour, 
immense crowds of the inhabitants cheered, in a manner highly grati- 
fying to all on board, and continued so long as they could be heard, 


time playing “ O'er the hills and far awa.” Atthe request of the pas- 
sengers, Capt. Mathieson returned, via Isle of Man, and sailed into 
Peel harbour, where much astonishment was evinced by the inhabi- 
tants of that place, it being the first time that a steam vessel entered 
that harbour. After spending two hours at Peel, the Argyll proceeded 
to Campbelton, where she arrived early on Sunday morning, having 
completed her passage from Dublin in the short space of 28 hours, al- 
though a strong wind against her all the way. The unwearied atten- 
tion of Capt. Mathieson to the comfort and accommodation of the pas- 
sengers, and his superior naval abilities, were such as to call forth 
their united thanks. 


al US UR iG AW SD. 
THE LORD PRIMATE OF IRELAND. 


At a Meeting of the Clergy of the Arch-Diocese of Dublin, and 
Diocese of Glandelagh, held at the house of the Archdeacon of Dub- 
lin, on Thursday, the 18th of July, 1822, to consider the propriety of 
addressing his Grace the Lord Primate, on his Grace’s translation to 
the Archiepiscopal See of Armagh and Primacy of All Ireland, 

The Very Rev. the Archdeacon of Dupcin in the Chair. 

It was moved by the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Patrick’s and se- 
conded by the Venerable the Archdeacon of Glandelagh, 

That the Address then read and approved be presented to his Grace 
the Lord Primate of All Ireland. 

Moved by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kil- 
Ware, and seconded by the Very Rev. the Dean of Ardagh. 

Yhat the following Deputation, consisting of the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Kildare, as Dean of Chrisi Church; the 
Hon. atig very Rev. the Dean of St. Patrick’s ; the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ardagh ; the Venerable the Archdeacon of Dublin ; the Venerable 
the Arthdeacon of Glandelagh; the Hon. and Rev. J. Pomeroy ; the } 
Rev. Hosea Guinness, D.D.; the Rev. Wim. Cleaver ; the Rev. Thomas 
Radcliffe ; and sach other Clergymen as wish to join the Deputation, 
do wait on his Grace the Lord Primate, on Saturday next, at twelve 
o'clock, to present the same. 

Moved by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Kildare, 

That the Venerable the Archdeacon of Dublin do leave the Chair. 

The Right Hon. aod Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Kildare having ta- 
ken the Chair, 

Resolved, ‘That the Thanks of the Clergy be returned to the Venera- 
‘bie the Archdeacon of Dublin, for his consideration in convening the 
Clergy on the present occasion. 

On this day, Saturday, the 20th of July, the above-named Deputa- 
dion had the honour to wait upon his Grace the Lord Primate. 
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terms as respectful as appropriate, read and presented the following 

Address : 

“To his Grace the Right Hon. and Most Reverend Lord Joun 
Gronece BeresrorD, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of All 
Ireland. 

«“ My Lornpv—We, the Clergy of the Arch-Diocese of Dublin, and 
the Diocese of Glandelagh, most respectfully request your Grace to 
accept of our sincere congratulations on your promotion to the Pri- 
macy of All Ireland, a promotion, which, in common with all the 
friends of the Established Church, we hail with the truest satisfaction, 
as calculated effectually to promote the best interests of religion, and 
as exhibiting the strongest proof of his Majesty’s paternal care to 
guard the reputation and permanency of the Established Church in 
Ireland. 

«Those important public considerations counterbalance, though 
they cannot entirely suppress, the sensations of regret we feel in being 
deprived of the advantage we have enjoyed under your Grace’s imme- 
diate pastoral care, as we can never forget that your superintendence 
of these Dioceses was exercised with such vigilance, zeal, and piety, 
tempered with urbanity, candour, and kindness, as were calculated to 
animate and to guide us in our professional duty, as well as to con- 
ciliate to your Grace our highest personal respect and attachment ; and 
which, we trust, will leave us impressed with an anxious wish to make 
that return to your Grace, which, toa mind such as your’s, will be most 
acceptable, by attending conscientiously and steadily to the discharge 
of our various Clerical duties, which your Grace has so clearly and 
frequently inculcated by your instructions, and illustrated by your ex- 
ample. 

« We conclude with expressing our heartfelt wish, that your Grace’s 
talents and virtues may be long and happily exercised in that more 
extensive sphere of duty to which your Grace has now been called, 
and to which these endowments are so peculiarly adopted ; and that 
you may receive the noble reward, in finding your exertions rendered, 
by the divine assistance, effective at the present particularly arduous 
crisis, in maintaining the authority, and diffusing the spiritand blessings 
of genuine Christianity in this your native land. (Signed) 

‘“ JOHN TORRENS, Archdeacon of Dublin, Chairman.” 

“ Stephen’s-Green, 18th July, 1822.” 

His Grace the Lord Primate was pleased to reply as follows :— 

“ My Reverenp BretHren—Your congratulations on my promo- 
tion to the Primacy of Lreland, and the satisfaction which you express 
at his Majesty’s having been graciously pleased to confer on me this 
distinguished mark of his confidence and favour, demand my best 
acknowledgments. 

“ To be selected by my Sovereign to fill the highest station in the 
church of this my native country, and to learn that my elevation is 
hailed by so respectable a body as the Clergy of the Archdiocese of 
Dublin, and Diocese of Glandelagh, in common with the friends of our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, are to me sources of unmixed gratifica- 
tion. When called upon to preside over your Dioceses, I refused not 
to accept the arduous ofiice ; but so deeply was [ impressed with the 
importance of the trust to be confided to me, that I undertook it with 
a mind full of anxiety and apprehension. 

“As I proceeded to the performance of my various duties, 1 was 
assisted by your Counsel—l was encouraged by your approbation— 
and if my humble efforts to maintain the dignity of my station, and to 
promote the knowledge and practice of true religion, have been in any 
way successful, the success is to be attributed to your respectful de- 
meanour towards me, to your zealous co-operation, to your diligent 
discharge of your sacred functions. 

“ Grateful, then, for these proofs of your attachment and support, 
and filled with sentiments of sincere and affectionate regard, I shall 
ever feel the warmest interest in your welfare and happiness. My 
prayers shall be earnestly addressed to Almighty God, to bless and 
prosper you in the work of your Ministry, and to enable you, through 
his grace, to adorn by your piety, and uphold by your talents, our 
pure and holy faith; that our venerable and Apostolical Church may 


gers that surround it; that it may be made the blessed instrument to 
turn many from the errors of their ways; that righteousness and 
peace may spread their benign influence over our land ; and that we 
become a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, and 
a peculiar people.” 





It is to be observed, that the unanimity of the Clergy, and their 
anxiety to press forward with this tribute of their gratitude and re- 
spect, caused a most numerous Meeting on Thursday; upwards of 
sixty attended in person; and from those who were utsavoidably ab- 
sent, numerous letters have been received, expressive of their sincere 
concurrence in the object of the Meeting —Dublin Patriot. 








HORRIBLE OCCURRENCE. 


On the night of Wednesday last, some wicked incendiary set fire 
to the house of Mr. C. P. Cahill, of Cranaghmore, in the parish of 
Drum, within two miles of this town, in the county of Roscommon. 
The flames communicated to two adjoining houses, belonging to 
wretchedly poor people, and entirely consumed the same, and burnt 
to death a young lady, Harriet Flood, an inmate of Mr. Cahill’s. Next 
morning her body was dug out of the ruins; it presented a most 
frightful appearance, being almost entirely burnt to a cinder. Every 
possible exertion is making to discover the perpetrators of this horrid 
doing, but as vet without effect. A meeting of the magistrates, we 
hear, is in contemplation, for the purpose of recommending to his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant the necessity of placing the parish 
under the Insurrection Act. On Thursday evening an inquest was 
held, in the absence of a Coroner, by Coote Molloy, Esq. and the 
Kev. George St. George, magistrates of the county, and a most re- 
spectable jury, Sir R. B. St. George, Bart. foreman-—their verdict was, 
“ That Harriet Flood came by her death in consequence of the burn- 
ing of Mr. Cahill’s house, by some malicious person or persons un- 
known." —dihlone Herald, June 28. 





DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 


From Faulkner’s Dublin Journal. 


Our private communications, received this morning, (Wednesday,) 
contain very alarming statements regarding the extent and intensity 
of the prevailing distress in the South and West. 

From Kanturk (20th July) we learn, that the funds of the Commit- 
tee will scarcely meet the demands for three days ; and the claimants 
for relief are most frightfully increasing. There are from 4 to 5,000 
persons in actual distress, looking to relief from the Committee, 
through employment. The crop in this district will be at least three 
weeks later than at Carberry, and the lands along the coast. In the 
parish of ‘Tullalease the distress is equally severe ; 300 persons depend 
upon daily employment for daily subsistence, and there are not three 
pounds in hands to meet the emergency. Distress rages more 
violently in the mountainous parts than in the more cultivated lands. 
In the neighbourhood of Newmarket there are 7,000 people depend- 
ing on supplies from the Mansion House, and in the parish of Kilman 
there are 6,000 who have scarcely received any aid, although in the 
utmost wretchedness. 

At Freemount, the situation of the people is dreadful. It is im- 
possible, says our Correspondent, to give a just idea of it—the funds 
of the Baronial Committee are exhausted. The distress has increased 





The Deas of St. Patrick's, after a concise exordium, couched in | 


within these last ten days. ‘There is a small encanipment in that 


rise with renewed strength and increased lustre from amidst the dan- | 


September 21, 


quarter, and groups of famishing creatures besiege the tents, crying 
for bread. 

Such is the melancholy nature of our information, and we have 
authentic documents to establish its truth. 

The facts we have this day stated, regarding the wretchedness of 
the country, will speak for themselves—they are truly deplorable— 
there is no use for exaggeration—the plain truth is quite sufficient to 
appal the most confident. 
insinuated in Monday’s Dublin Journal, that much larger supplies 
would be required than generally imagined. We still retain this 
opinion. The famished creatures are digging up the young potatoes, 
No one can be at a loss to conjecture the result of this fact. The state 
of the country is frightful ! 





ExtrRaorpDInaRkY PHEeNomENoN.—Extract of a letter from a corres- 
pondent, dated near Athlone, July 25, received this morning :—“‘ On 
Thursday, the 18th inst. a most unaccountable phenomenon appeared 
in this neighbourhood. About four o’clock in the afternoon, after a 
heavy fall of rain, attended with thunder and lightning, a kind of 
_ tail was seen suspended towards the earth from a thick heavy cloud, 
Its unusual shape attracted the attention of many persons, who ob- 
served it in its progress, breaking down large trees, with which it 
| came in contact, and hurling them several hundred yards from their 
trunks, and lifting many hay-cocks in the air—it proceeded slowly in 
|an oblique direction from the river Shannon, injuring whatever ar- 
| rested its way, until it came to the village of Ballymurray, (within 4 
| miles of Roscommon,) where, in passing the house of Joseph Coleman, 
| it swept from the roof every atom of thatch that covered it on one 

side, raised it aloft, and conveyed it through the air to a considerable 
distance ; the greater part of the straw was found a mile and a half 
from the village. I this day saw the house, with half of it quite bare, very 
| little of the timber was stirred from its situation, nor did any other part 
of it sustain any detriment, with exception of a few panes of glass that 
| were broken in the windows. In the course of its movement, it as- 
sumed different shapes ; at one time it was twisted after the manner 
of an eel; at another, quite perpendicular; at intervals it glittered 
like, as it were, a fire encircled by a mist. The oldest inhabitant of 
this county never heard of such a circumstance—it may appear in- 
credible, but you may depend on its veracity.” 








Mr. Livinestone’s Secony Ascent From Duspiin.—Mr. Livings- 
tone, whose late aerial voyage added between 2001. and 300/. to the 
fund for the relief of the distressed Irish peasantry, was to make an- 
other ascent from Dublin ; and, should the wind be fair, he purposed 
to attempt crossing the channel to Liverpool. In the event of any 
accident, a reward of 5U/l. will be paid to any boat’s crew by which 
| he may be picked up. 

‘aD 
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PROJECTED CANAL IN NEW-BRUNSWICK., 

A numerous and respectable meeting of Merchants and other Gentlemen 
of the City took place lately at Mr. Cody’s, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the best method of ascertaining the practicability and probable 
expense of connecting, by a canal of communication, the waters of the Bay 
of Fundy and the Bay of Verte. His Honor Judge Cuirman, whose pub- 
| lie spirit in works of this kind is well known, having honoured the mecting 
| with his presence, was called to the chair. After a succinct and luminous 
| explanation of some matters connected with the object from the Chairman, 
j aud a few explanatory suggestions from other Gentlemen, the following 
| Resolutions were moved and adopted. 
| Resolved, Thata Committee be now appointed to adopt such measures as 
feet be found expedient for procuring a Survey, and ascertaining the ex- 

pense of opening a Canal between the Bay of Fundy and the Bay of Verte. 

| Resolved, ‘That the Committee be instructed to engage with some com- 
| petent person in the United States, to make such Survey without loss of 
| time; and that the sum of £250 be raised by subscription to delray the 
| expense. 

Resolved, That the Honourable Warp Cuirman, NuGu Jonnsron, 
Tuomas Mitiingk, ‘TnHomas Heravisipe, CHARLES Simonps, and 
LaucuLan DonaLpson, Esquires, be a Committec to carry the objects of 
the present meeting into efiect.—New- Brunswick Courier. 

eo 

Bombay papers to the middle of February have come to hand, which, 
like most of the recent arrivals from the East Indies, are extremely barren 
of intelligence—the best test, however, of internal tranquillity and security. 
We are happy to find, by an article dated from Ceylon, that the long boat 
of the Lady Castlereagh had arrived safely at Jatina, so that the wreck of 
that vessel, providentially, has not involved the loss of any lives. A com- 
munication from Tebree, received at Calcutta, led to the expectation that 
some petty warfare would arise on that frontier. A body of Scindiah's 
troops under the command of Jeswunt Rao Patunkur and Josee Secander, 
had threatened an incursion in that quarter ; in consequence of which the 
second battalion of the third Native Infantry, which had commenced its 
march to Agra, was recalled by an express from the Assistant Political 
Agent to the Governor-General, requiring its presence on the threatened 
point, for the protection of the Rajah. In contemplation of the approaching 
departure for England of Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, a large meeting, composed of the most opulent and respect- 
able part of the Hindoo community, had been held at the Town-hall of 
Calcutta, for the purpose of raising a fund by subseription for procuring 
from Europe a statue of the Chief Justice, to be erected in the ‘Lown-hall, 
as a testimonial of the high estimation in which he is held by the Hindoos. 
About twelve thousand rupees were subscribed immediately. ‘These papers 
contain a notice of a new weekly paper, published in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, the first attempt of the kind, and edited by a learned Hindoo, Ia 
the first aud second numbers were articles on the liberty of the native press, 
and on ths trial by jury, which had been purchased with so much avidity 
that both were out of print. It appears under the title of “ Sungbaud Cow- 
muddy ; or, the Moon of Intelligence.” By advices of the Jatter end of 
| December trom the Portuguese settlement of Goa, it appears that the Pro- 

visional Government, formed on the 16th of September, had been removed 
from power by the interference of the military, and a new one appointed to 
earns ad interim, till instructions could be obtained from the Cortes at 
sisbon. 
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The Report of Mr. Bigge, the Commissioner of Inquiry into the Colony 
of New South Wales, has been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. With the Appendix it occupies 186 pages folio, containing a history 
of the convict system under the following heads :-—Condition and treatment 
of convicts dusing the passege to New South Wales—Debarkation and 
muster of the convicts, male and female—Nature of their employment 
when retained in the service of Government—Superintendence of convicts 


same— Nature of the labour of convicts in the service of settlers—Punish- 
ment and its effects—N ature of the future establishments for convicts in 
New South Wales. 
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From the Morning Chronicle, 31st July. 
FRONTIERS OF SPAIN. 
Paris, July 28. 


All the news is favourable to the Royal cause, We regret that we 


are forced to abridge it. 

The Trappists sent a division of 9,000 men and seven pieces of ar- 
tillery to surround the town of Vich, in which the Liberals were join- 
ing their forces, to recover the Seo d’'Urgel. He summoned the town 
to surrender, under pain of putting the inhabitants to the sword if they 








Famine and disease are extending. We. 


in the service of Government—Subsistence, clothing, and employment of 
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E;posed the least resistance. .Vich has capitulated. Lerida has fallen 
to the power of the Royalists, as also the fortress of Hastalrich. 

A letter from Urgel of the 15th July is as follows :— 

« The enthusiasm to deliver his MasEsty from the tyranny of the re- 
plutionists, has reached a high pitch ; brave men of all classes present 
emselves in crowds to form part of the Royal Army. The solicita- 
pns are so numerous, that they would suffice to recruit an army of 
ore than 50,000 men.— Quotidienne. 

Letters from Naples assert, that a Neapolitan and French squadron 
nited, will cruise on the coast of Spain.—/bid. 
On Friday (26th) the book shop of Corrrarpn was visited by the 
lice, to seize a part of the Colleclion of Authentic Documents re- 
ecting the Caplive of St. Helena.—Ibid. 
COURT OF ASSIZES AT COLMAR, JULY 23. 

After some preliminary proceedings, the Advocate General Rossée 
pened the case of the conspiracy to the Court, which he attributed to 
he restlessness of young citizens who having become soldiers, and be- 

g discharged at the peace, and who could not take up again “ the 

tensils of the artizan, or the aratory instrument.” He examined 
‘ho were the authors of the plots at Belfort and Colmar, and con- 
Juded that they originated from a common centre. Of 44 accused, 
e observed, that 26 were inhabitants of the capital. The principals, 

he observed, had hidden themselves after the failure of their schemes. 
fter some general remarks, he called his first witness, 

Henri Pivzac, Captain of Voltigeurs in garrison at Rodez. He. 
leposed, that being in a Coffee-house at Marseilles in the beginning of 
December, a person unknown to him, addressed him ; he offered him 
a glass of brandy, and said he wished to establish a mercantile house 
at Gibraltar or Cadiz. The unknown announced to him “ That there 
was much agitation as well at Paris asin the Provinces; that a blow 

la QurroGa would be tried ; that there was an Association in Paris, 
and that they would rise im due time.” M. Neuroy, a Lieutenant of 
he same regiment, was present at this conversation, and witness ob- 
erved to him, that if they learned any thing they would give informa- 
ion to the Civil Authority, for they would not give it to a Command- 
nt of Battalion, who was not of a right way of thinking (qui ne pen- 
ait pas bien.) The unknown added “ these people on the left side 
yish for power ; there are rich people among them—for example, 
’Argenson, who would make sacrifices.” The ministry changed ; wit- 
ess was satisfied, and wrote to a great personage with whom he had 
fclations, and congratulated him. 

Witness, on his cross-examination, said he was yet in the service ; 
hat the great personage was M. Villele ; that he meant by a right 
Way of thinking, “ being solely devoted to the King, being a good 
Royalist.” He could not recognize any one of the accused for the 
~Man who spoke to him at Marseilles. 

Second witness—G. M. J. De Neuroy, proprietor, at Lyons, de- 


» posed, that he had received a letter from his son about the 15th of 


December, stating to him, that a young man had just told himthat 
~there would soon be a conspiracy. 


> M. Henriet, one of the jury asked, whether he had the letter with 


*him? Witness replied, that it was not now in existence. 

' Third witness—George Neuroy, son of the former, was called, but 
_ was not admitted, as his naine had not been notified to the accused. 
» The Procureur-General said his evidence would be favourable to the 
| accused. 

Fourth witness—The Sieur Gast, of Issenheim, deposed, that he 
saw, on the 3lst December, Laurent Erhard, a game-keeper of M. 
D'Argenson, living at Bolwiller. This person brought him a letter 
from M. Maire, director of the forges of M. D’Argenson, at Aber- 
brulk. While witness was answering this letter in his closet, Erhard 
told his wife that they would soon hear great news ; he said also, that 
Lorez, a stable servant of Mr. D’Argenson, had assured him that M. 
TD’ Argenson was ina very mysterious way, and that he had been ob- 
liged to save himself out of Paris. 

Witness, on cross-examivation, stated, that he had been in M. 
D’Argenson’s service, and had been discharged when M. D’Argenson 
had reduced his establishment at Bolwiller. He was asked whether he 
had not, since his discharge, written to different persons, abusing M. 








1)’Argenson? The President observed, that correspondence was a 
sacred thing, and the Counsel desisted. 

Fifth witness—Louis Francis de Tessieres, Sub-Prefect of Belfort, 
gave evidence that a Madame Seutubery had said to another Lady, 
not named, that there would be a dance without a fiddle. This saying 
was reported to him about the Ist of January, by a M. Goll, who 
communicated this important information under the_ seal of secrecy. 
He had given his word of honour not to name M. @bll, not knowing 
that the facts might affect his conscience. 

The sitting was adjourned before the end of M. de Tessiere’s cross- 
examination. 











[The London Gazette of July 30th, contains no Military Promotions.] 


THE ARMY. 


On the 19th July, an immense crowd of spectators assembled in St. 
James’s Park, to witness a grand muster of the foot guards, consisting of 
the Ist and 2d battalions of the Ist regiment, (or grenadiers,) under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Townsend ; and of the Ist and 2d batta- 
tions, comprising the 2d regiment, or Coldstream, under the orders of Co- 
lone] Macdonald, which took place on the Parade, at ten o’clock. The 
several companies were attended by their respective Officers, and by the 
Medical Gentlemen belonging to the regiments. 

Friday, the 19th July, being the anniversary of the Coronation of his 

resent Majesty, the second regiment of Bucks yeomanry met at Bucking- 
een (in consequenve of the invitation of the Marquess of Cuanpos, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment,) for the purpose of dining together. 
‘Three hundred and seventy persons seated themselves at the different ta- 
bles, and partook of the excellent dinner provided. When the cloth was 
removed, a number of loyal and patriotic toasts were drunk, the band play- 
ing an appropriate air to each. On the health of the Marquess of Cuan- 
vos being given, he returned thanks in a very handsome speech. 

On Monday, 15th July, the 19th regiment under the command of Colo- 
ne} Milne, marched from Mullingar, on their route for Richmond Barracks, 
Dublin. 

The 29th regiment have arrived in Mullingar from Dublin, and are to 
remain until further orders. 

Arrived in Belfast, 13th July, from Glasgow, the first division of the 4th 
(or Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards, which passed through this town yester- 
day evening, on their way to Dundalk, head-quarters. This regiment is 
commanded by Colonel Sherlock. The regiment was relieved by the 
Scotch Greys, and are to relieve the 5th Dragoons, at present at Dundalk. 

The 88th regiment quartered at Enniskillen since September last, have 
received their route for Castlebar. ‘The first division marched on the 15th, 
and the second will follow on the 29th July. 

‘The 13th regiment of foot have landed at Liverpool from Dnablin ; they 
are to proceed immediately for Scotland. . 

Liverpool, Jory 23.—The 13th Regiment of Foot sailed from this 
port for Greenock ; and the 2d Regiment (or Queen’s Royal) march into 
town this day from Hull; they embark for Dublin in a few days. 

Sixty-two fine young men enlisted in Scotland for the Hon. East India 
Company’s artillery and infantry, sailed from Leith on Friday afternoon 
for the East India depot at Chatham, previously to embarking for ladia. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1822. 
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The only information later than that of which our readers 
Were put in possession by the arrival of the William Thomp- 
son is afforded by the Elizabeth, Captain Detano, which has 
reached this port in 48 days from the Downs, and 40 from the 
land. She brings papers to the Ist August, one day later than 
those we had previously received. On perusing the extracts 
from the Lonpon New Times of that date, which have ap- 
peared in the Daily Advertiser of yesterday, we cannot but be 
struck with the truly unfortunate situation of Spain. The 
news, if it may be so termed, relates solely to that ill-fated 
country ; and this rather consists of inferences drawn from the 
various accounts which have been received through the Parts 
journals, than of any positive intelligence which had arrived 
in Lonnon immediately from the scene of action. 

The Eprror of the New Times seems to have a more per- 
fect and discriminating acquaintance with Spanisu affairs than 
any other whom we recollect. His statements may be con- 
sidered as authentic, and his inferences plausible and judicious, 
if not positively correct. The principles of the New Times, 
though generally moderate, are, however, quite opposed to 
the dissemination of that revolutionary spirit, from which we 
cannot help anticipating much future misery to Eunore. 

{t appears certain that the Royaxists are much stronger 
than we ever imagined; and if monarcny is to be finally put 
down, it will not be without a dreadful struggle. The Ktne’s 
friends are rising in every direction, and seem determined to 
rescue him from the degrading situation in which he has been 
placed ever since the rising and suppression of his Guarps. 
As was most to be expected, the Minitia, probably reckoning 
too much upon their fancied services on this oceasion, have 
assumed such an importance as to alarm the Municipauity, 
and begin to afford some earnest of the blessed consequences 
of military misrule. A serious dispute has arisen between 
them and the Munrcipatiry, and the use of the sabre and the 
hammer was already talked of at the date of these accounts. 

Taking these facts into consideration, and viewing the suc- 
cesses of the Royatists in other parts of the kingdom as suffi- 
ciently authenticated, the situation of the Municipairy must 
necessarily be a very critical one. This supposition, then, will 
readily account for the coalition between General MoriLto, a 
devoted friend of the Kine, and the ConstitruTioNaLisTs. 
He has received dictatorial powers, and has employed them in 
mediation between the refractory Mizitra and the terrified 
Monicipatity. In the mean time the Kine’s party gains 
ground, and those of the Mrritta, who refuse to obey the 
mandate to lay down their arms, must shortly use them both 
against their late partizans, and their ancient antagonists, the 
supporters of the Monarcuy and of the established Retieion. 

Our readers will be able to collect from this short sketch 
the real situation of the three parties, for it is plain there are 
now three—and will easily anticipate the evils which, unless a 
very sudden change takes place in the mutual relations of these 
factions to each other, seem inevitably, and in most fearful 
proximity, to impend over the plains of Castitx. From the 
gallant heroism, and even stoic resolution with which the 
Spantarps liberated their country, in conjunction with the 
most disinterested allies any nation ever possessed, from the 
pollution of a foreign foe, we had expected better things than 
to view them so shortly afterwards precipitating themselves 
into a self pollution by far more abhorrent; as must be con- 
sidered an unnatural civil war, the consequences of which, 
while humanity cannot predict them, may yet be too well an- 
ticipated from those that took place in that awful and detesta- 
ble revolution, which, one would think, as it has left an impres- 
sion never to be effaced or forgotten, ought also to have sup- 
plied an example ever to be shunned. 

oe 

His Masesty’s Frigate Iphigenia, Commodore Sir Ropert Menps, 
arrived here on Wednesday in 11 days from Havana, on her passage 
to Eneianp from Sierra Leone. 


We are sorry to mention that there are said to be 62 cases of fever on 
board her. She is at present at the Quarantine ground. 

















The Packet ship Manhattan, CrockER, is in the Narrows, but no boat 

has as yet been able to board her. 
———— 

The Natronat ApvocaTE of the 18th inst. contains an article on the 
ALBION, which appears, from some of the statements made therein, desery- 
ing of an immediate reply. It seems thatthe NationaL Apvocate has dis- 
covered, with some surprise, that it is not contemplated to make our journal 
a mere paper of extracts ; “on the contrary, it evidently appears to be 
conducted in the true spirit of an English Ministerial Journal, under the pay 
and protection of the Government.”” We have taken the liberty of printing 
these words in Italics, as well as some others that follow, because there is 
little else in the article in the NationaL ADvocaTE that we think requires 
particular notice. When we read this, it was our turn to be surprised ; and 
the ApvocareE is perfectly correct, when he says, that “it may indeed be 
asked by some, what ebjects can the British Government have in view, 
which would render it necessary to have a paper devoted to their interest in 
this country?” ‘This is a question we can assure the NationaL ADvocaTE 
that will naturally be asked by every person who possesses the least intel- 
lectual discrimination, and it is a question we may imagine of considerable 
difficulty to answer. 

We have much satisfaction in recording the next assertion of the Apvo- 
CATE, that “ the emigration to this country from the three kingdoms, com- 





prises a very powerful number of respectable and enterprising men; men 
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—— 





aes we " 
who certainly add to the value of trade, navigation, manufactares and in- 
dustry.” We cordially agree in this admission, and the conviction we had 
of its truth was one great incentive to our present andertaking, the esta- 
blishment of an English paper in AMERICA. But it was with no desire “ to 
keep alive an attachment to their native Government,” or therr native 
country, inconsistent with their duties as residents in this—it was not “to 
condense and animate the English party in this coantry,” a party which we 
do not believe to be tn existence, except in imagination—it was not to 
induce our countrymen, who are citizens of the U. S. ‘ to throw their votes 
inthe Federal scale,” for all interference ia AMERICAN polities we utterly re- 
nounce—least of all was it that “ British Ministers should have a paper in this 
country, avowedly English, as the Albion is,” that this Journal was esta- 
blished by private individuals,whose independence, we take leave to say,is as 
dear to them,whose motives are as pure and undisgursed as those of any othe: 
persons in these Unirep States. Little does the ApvocaTtr know ol 
the spirit of our government, if he supposes “ secret service money” lavish- 
ed upon any paper in this country, Exciisu or American: for ourselves, 
we know not why we should repeat that we have no connexion, or even 
correspondence, with any person who can be supposed able to influence us 
in the slightest degree in our plain EXpiroRiaL course ; and for our M1- 
NISTERS at home, we have no reason to believe that they are even yet 
acquainted with the existence of this paper, much less, that they have 
contemplated to extend to it their “ pay and protection.” Protection! did 
we say ? we may be excused smiling at so strange an idea. 

The ApvocaTE scems to have mistaken the tenor of our remarks on 
the QuarterLy Review. Wecertainly intended to express our disappro- 
bation of the manner in which that able work had written of the U. S 
and regret that it should ever have lent itself to the establishment of that 
odious system of retaliation, which is now carried by some papers of this 
country to a most unjustifiable extent. We blamed the Qo aRTERLY Review, 
and we stil! blame it for the share it has had in this. With respect to Miss 
Wricut, we will mention, that we consider the NortH AMERICAN 
Review the most correct criterion of the Literary taste of this country ; 
and we apprehend that the notice taken of ber work in that publication was 
not quite so flattering, as that of those “ foreign critics,” who, certainly to 
our * mortification,” if it be true, are said to have “ believed”’ her, “ quoted”’ 
her, and ‘ extolled” her! 

We perceive that the article in the 53d No. of the Quarterty Review 
is to be reprinted at full Jength in a literary paper of eminence in Prita- 
DELPHIA. We intended to have done this ourselves, and we shall noy 
abandon our intention ; for we also wish the public to judge for themsc!ves 
the nature of the article which has been the cause of so much discussion, 
and of so many intemperate expressions, 





American Suntntary. 





Yesterday cight cases of fever were reported, and two deaths. 

The London Literary Gazette speaks in high terms of approbation 
of the new American Atlas, now in a course of publication, on the 
plan of Lr SaGe. 


Proposals are issued for the sale of that part of the Purtrxey 
Estate, in the counties of Steusrn and ALLEGHANY, in this State; 
which fell to the lot of the Jounstrone English family. The Estate 
consists of 380,000 acres of unsettled lands, with 340,000 dollars of 
debt for lands sold, bearing an interest of seven per cent. per annum. 

General Jackson is before the People of one portion of the U. §, 
as a candidate for the high office of Presipent. It is said he willbe 
supported by Soutn Caroiiva, GEorcia, MississipPi, and TeswEs- 
sex. An ALABAMA paper, hopes, ‘if the GeneRat be elected, that 
“he will hang every scoundrel in Washington within fie minutes after 
his inauguration.” 

On the 29th August, a public dinner was given by the citizens o 
Cincinnati, Ouro, to Henry Cray, and Gencral Tuomas S. Jessup, : 
“ as a testimony of respect for their public services.” 

Two Americans are settled on the Island of Wanoo, one of the 
Sanpwicn Istes, and have married natives. One of them has been 
there twenty-six years, and married the former King’s daughter. The 
other has been there three years. 

It is said that Mr. Matnews intends to make his debut before an 
American audience at the Battimore Theatre, which opens on the 
234d inst. 

The harvest in general throughout the United States has turned 
out well. 

A new Steam Boat is about to ply between Provipence and New- 
port. The model will be new and improved, and the expense is esti- 
mated at 12,000 dollars. 

The Raleigh Regisler mentions a lamentable occurrence which took 
place on the 13th inst. In consequence of some difference Letween 
them, the owner of a Billiard-table stabbed a Mr. James Boy ay, of 
the vicinity, with a dirk in the throat, of which wound he immediately 
died. ‘The Coroner’s Inquest resulied in a verdict of Wilful Murder, 
and the offender will take his trial for the dreadful deed. 

A very extraordinary trial has taken place in the Superior Court of 
Law for Norrotk County. Joseph Lewis was charged with the wilful 
murder of a free man of color, called Bass. It appears that Lewis, 
believing himself and his wife bewitched by Bass, went deliberately 
to his house, and shot him, The murderer was sentenced to eighteen 
years’ imprisonment, and we think he has reason to thank the Jury 


- 


that saved him from the gibbet. 

A new machine has been invented by Samvet Davipsos, of Re- 
mutvus County in this state, for dressing flax. Its whole cost is 
only forty dollars. 

The duel between Mr. M‘Derrie and Col. Cummine has been pre- 
vented. On arriving at the spot, in the mountains beyoud the <. 
line in N. C. on the 2d inst., they were arrested by the civil authority, 
and put under heavy bonds. It appears they made a second arrange- 
ment to meet somewhcre in S.C. This meeting, however, proved 
abortive, Colonel Cummine requiring the delay of one day for prac- 
tice, in order to make himself perfect in the work of death. It seems 
that Mr. M‘Durrie had determined to alter the distance to six paces, 
instead of ten. The delay was refused, and mutual reproaches, by 
hand bills and newspapers, ensued. Thus stands this affair at pre- 
sent, which ‘we cannot consider as any thing else from its commence- 
ment, than a most flagrant wutrage on civilized society. We shall 
take no other notice of any future proceedings than simply to mea- 
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tion the result. 











POBTRY 

- Fd > 
MUSIC. 

* For Music keeps the key of memory.” —Croly. 

Oh yes, the sounds were sweet as those | 

That die away at Evening’s close, 

And gentle as the tones that fall 

From waters wildly musical. 

But Music is not dear to me, 

It wakes too much of memory : 

There is a spell in Music’s sigh 

That breathes too much of days gone by. 

The silver tone, the sweet voiced shell, 

To me are sad as the farewell 

Of parting lovers : Music wakes 

The wildest throbs, and Music takes 

Fach shape of fancy ; but it brings 

To me the shades of lovely things 

Past, and forever—hopes deferred, 

Or, like the song of the spring bird, 

Dying when sweetest. Music's sigh 

First taught me love's idolatry, 

Waked my young heart to find (too late) 

It might be left all desolate ; 

To curse the dream-like life before, 

To love the once loved song no more ; 

To know, hope, genius, spirit fled, 

Soul-sickness, feeling withered ! 

Rather be mine the heartless smile, 

A flower on the lava; while 

Beneath is flame and barrenness, 

The colours do not glow the less. 

I bade my heart once be my world, 

And dreamed it could ; but [ was hurled 

From my enchanted pinnacle 

Of hope, of joy, of trust, to dwell 

Mid those stern truths which chilled that heart, 

And bade youth's fairy lights depart. 

And Music has to me a tone 

Sacred to thoughts, to feelings gone, 

When love was faith, or ere | knew 

Its altar frail, its sigh untrue— 

That it was like the hues that spring 

Upon the rainbow's wandering. 

But now those feelings cannot be, 

Their echo is too sad for me ; 

For what can Music breathe me now ? 

The blighted hope, the broken vow ! 


THE PARSON ASTONISHED. 


A reverend Divine, as it is stated, 

Was Curate in a parish in this town, 
And one day, while at the grave’s head 
Burying a man reported dead, 

A woman seemingly much agitated, 
Pluck’d him most violently by the gown : 
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‘ Sir,” says the woman, “I must speak with you ; 
Says he, “ That now you cannot do; 

Come to me when the funeral’s done.’”’ 

‘< Sir, what I have to say is of importance.” 

‘‘ Say en, then,” says the parson, sceing no chance 
Of stopping her before her yarn was spun. 


* Your conduct, Sir, is mach too bad, it 
rss Is, upon my honour, (here she cried,) 


- + To bury one, who of the small pox died, 
"Next to my husband, Sir, who never had it !"* 
he FLIPPeRTIGIBBET. 
* This circumstance actually occurred in Germany. 
SALES OF PROPERTY. 
On Tuesday, 


Cambridge-house, the town residence of her late Majesty, 
s sold at Garraway’s, by order of her Majesty's executors. The Soa 
ok well known to require any description. It appeared that it is held by 
lease for 98 years, from Lady-day, 1741; of course there are rather less 
than 17 years of the lease unexpired. It was stated that Lord Grosvenor, 
who is the ground landlord, was renewing the leases of houses in the neigh- 
hourhood for 63 years, on reasonable terms, and would probably renew the 
lease of Cambridge-house on the same ; but no anteabing on the subject 
was given, nor were Lord Grosvenor’s terms of renewal mentioned. It was 
also stated by the auctioneer, that a few years since £12,000 had been 
refused for the lease—the highest sum his utmost exertions was able to 
obtain on Tuesday was 5850 guineas. The name of the person on whose 
account the purchase was made did not transpire in the room; but there 
appeared to be no doubt that a bona fide sale of the property was made. 
— 


RAISING THE WIND. 


While on the subject of sales, it may nét be unimportant to some of our 
readers to state a new mode, at least a mode that has not as yet been very 
much hackneyed, which has been devised of accommodating expectant 
heirs, and other good and sufficient persons, in immediate want of the 
‘* sine qua non,” with large sums of money, without having recourse to the 
ordinary and direct method of writing a cheque on a banker. We have 
been told that this ingenious coutrivance was first resorted to about twelve 
years back, and that the success with which it was then attended has now 
Jed to its revival. Our readers will at once see that it is merely a colour- 
able means of avoiding the usury laws. 

The circumstance which has given rise to these remarks has come to our 
knowledge with the last few days; and as we have had it from the best 
authority, we can have no hesitation in giving it publicity. We will, how- 


spent large sums. We will suppose that suddenly his finances fail bim, and 
that unless he can raise a stil further fund, either his prospects must be 
aliogether blighted, or greatly retarded. We will then suppose that he 
Jcoks around him with an anxious eye for some “ good friend’ to assist him 
in his difSeulty. We will trace him from place to place without success— 
nothing but shakes of the head and flat reftusals—at last we will follow him— 
where ? into the shop of one of the most eminent goldsmiths at the west end 
of the town, where we will suppose the following dialogue to take place : 

* How d’ do, my dear ——?"—* Charmingly, I thank yon.” 

* Do you know that L aim devilishly annoyed for the want of this money 


knew money so scarce—what's become of it can't think. 
loans, I suppose, must be carrying al! the cash abroad.” 
“Why you know a few months must inevitably decide my business. 


‘Lhese fore 


ever, put the case hypothetically, and suppose a gentleman on the eve of 
obtaining a very high rank in society, in pursuit of which he has already | 


“ Sorry for it—wish L could oblige you ; but hav’nt a pound to spare. Never 


| 


ai 









t will 


=. 


will thus make another step in the accumulation of a fortune, which, if re- 
port speaks truly, is already immense. 
a 
The present Circuits do not hold out promise of a plentiful harvest to 
the gentlemen of the long robe. At Oxford there are only eight prisoners 
for trial. The commission will be opened in Worcester ; there are nineteen 
prisoners for trial in the county gaol—there are none for trial in the city. 
At the Wilts Assizes the calendar is very light, exhibiting the names but 
of twenty-three prisoners. as | 
The accounts from most of the other Assize towns are of a similar cha- 
racter. Ata season of such general distress in the agricultural districts, 
this diminution of crime exceeds our expectations. 
a 


Soutn American THeatRicaLs —A writer in an American Paper 
gives the following account of the theatres in Caraccas:—‘* Two of the 
jour theatres of Caraccas represent dramas; that ts, dramas _ regularly 
written as tragedies, comedies, and operas ; all of which are, by dint of 
very bad acting, moulded into dull farce. To criticise the very glaring 
defects and inconsistencies of scenery, dresses, and decorations, is rather 
perhaps to criticise the poverty than the bad taste of the managers: though 
one cannot help smiling to see the Moor Othello, figure in an old dragoon’s 
helmet, and the Grecian worthy TueMmistocLes dressed like a Caracanian 
shopkeeper. Inthe words of SHAKSPEARE, 

‘Yet this | could bear-well, very well,” __ 
but to bear the flat, dull monotony with which our Colombian Roscii do 
their parts into execrable Spanish, with neither the air, gait, nor gesture 


Caraceas could alone support. What renders this endurance still more ad- 
mirable is the miserable accommouation of these theatres, in which our 
tender belles sit shivering under the cold damps of Heaven, so enveloped 
in obscurity that they can enjoy neither the satisfaction of being admired 
by their male, nor of criticising their female friends.” 

er 


The new Opera forthcoming at the English Opera House, which is very 
likely to awaken a very considerable interest in the musical world, is an 
attempt (understood to be by the author of Maruews'’s late inimitable 
entertainments) to dramatize the popular novel of Gil Blas; and we un- 
derstand it is on a perfectly new construction. The Opera, contrary to 
the usual custom, is extended to five acts, and the several acts by different 
performers. Miss Knitty, Pearman, and BarTLey, successively sus- 
tain the character of Gil Blas. The duration of time is 35 years, and 
Wrencu, T. P. Cooker, and WILKINsoN, are supposed to increase in 
age as the Drama proceeds, and at the conclusion are all very old men. 
Report speaks favourably of the Music, some of which is in the true old 
Spanish style, composed by Ml. F. Sor, the celebrated performer on the 
Guitar. 

I 


Every art or science, every profession or mechanical trade, has its own 


obtaining information either from those who converse, or from those who 
write on any of them; it being impossible that professional or scientific 
knowledge should be either communicated or received, except hy employ- 
ing and understanding technical words and phrases ; and yet of these terms, 
how comparatively small is the number explained in any Genera! Dictiona- 
ry of the language or in any Encyclopedia. To obviate this inconvenience, 
particular Vocabularies and Glossaries have heen froin time to time com- 
piled, containing the terms employed in some one study or profession. ‘Thus 
we have Medical, Law, Marine, and other Dictionaries, yet until the ap- 
pearance of “¢ Mr. Crabb’s Universal Technological Dictionary,” (now in 
the course of publication, and of which parts have already appeared,) there 
existed no similar work containing the terms of the sciences, &c. and adapt- 
ed to the purpose of general reference. A publication like this, if executed 
as it ought to be, must be a valuable accession to Lexicography, and ought 
to occupy a place in the library by the side of the Dictionaries of Johnson 
and Todd, to which it forms an important, or ratheg an indispensable com- 
panion. 
i 

The interrogative system of education seems now to be co-extensive with 
education itself ; it is universally adopted in the male and female schools of 
the British islands, and is making rapid progress into France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and America, in most of which countries 
translations or re-publications, have appeared of the Tutor's Key, or Key 
to all the Elementary Books connected with the System, for the use of ‘Tu- 
tors. In regard to liberal education, in all its branches, the interrogative 
system is just what the Lancasterian and Bellian systems are in regard to 
the education of the poor ; in Germany it has been called the intellectual 
system, from its compelling the pupil to think, as distingutstaed from the old 
system of learning by rote. ’ 

La . 

Royat Tennis Court.—Crawley, who distinguished himself in a_se- 
vere, contest withthe Gas-light-man, took his benefit at the above place 
yesterday. The combats, excepting the set-to between Kendrick, the man 
of color, and Crawley, were beneath mediocrity. The only circumstance 
worthy of note, was the shewing of Warren after his defeat with Curtis. 
He appeared quite out of temper with himself for losing the battle, and 
attributes it to an accidental hit, which prevented him coming to the scratch 
in time. Warren's peepers were in mourning for his loss of victory, and 
his distener also seemed much hurt at learning the unpleasant news. Curtis 
did not show. Warren has proved successful in all his previous battles, 
and Pug, Black George, and Jack the Butcher, surrendered to his con- 
quering arm. Peter ascended the stage and informed the spectators, “ that 
he would fight Curtis again in two months, for 100/. asice : and to convince 
the amateurs that he was not hurt, (except in his mind,) he was ready to 
spar with any of the pugilists present.” +“ No, no!” from all parts of the 
Court. To satisfy a gentleman, a great patron of the Prize Ring, Warren 
was weighed, aud he proved to be no more than 9st. Sib. 

SPARRING.—( ADVERTISEMFNT.)—Sparring at the Royal Tennis Court, 
Great Windmill-street, Piccadilly, on Tuesday next, July 30, for the Benefit 
of the Distressed Irish, patronized by a Corinthian Tom of the first water, 
and assisted by Bob Logic and Jerry Hawthorn, On the highly laudable 
occasion, most of the first-rate Pugilists have generously volunteered their 
services: Christmas-boxes will be giveu wholesale by Spring ; the Gas in- 





—| tends illuminating the Court with his fire in a .Veate manner ; and Scroggins 
s»| intends having a belly full of Giblets, with a numerous Company of new 


| Striking Characters—in fact, this will be a Grand Day. The Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public, are most respectfully solicited to attend on this par- 


gn ticular charitable oceasion. Sparring to commence at two. Admittance, 


No Orders can be admitted. 
ER 


| 4 shillings. 


of Christian men, is a trial of patience which the long suffering people of 


peculiar language ; and, until this be understood, we possess no medium of 






tha advance a large sum on them at once, and sell them forthwith. ye myer enn 
The loss will be no pss great things.” ANAGRAMS. 
“I's a bargain; the goods I'll have—so look-me out seventeen thou- From the Inverness Chronicle. 
sand pounds’ worth. Send them to your friend, the auctioneer, and the < Patentates ee tan 
thing isdone!” ; ‘ pp oeeee cre adhd get 
Thus the negotiation, we will suppose, was opened and concluded ; the Gallantries All aon 
bonds were prepared and executed, the goods delivered, with a regular bill Encyclopedia . greek se 
of parcels, at a fair “fashionable” price. ‘The money advanced by the Breakfast F t Bak pye 
auctioneer, aud the sale, we will suppose, Is, In all probability, to be an- Tele nett Ge +h rom 
nounced at no great distance from the present time. How near the pur- P he nant oe ~ ps 
chaser, under such cireumstances, will go towards realizing the sums which ‘Aeeahinannen No 8 sha 
have been charged to him, must depend on the eloquence of the auctioneer, PanhenGar Na lic oar 
| and the taste of the public ; but we have heard of sales where, in this way, Aa aatanene Con; alread it 
: the sacrifice has not exceeded five and twenty per cent! The probability estuhatlian To ian trade 
| is, that as the auctioneer will want to realize his advance, and the vender Reena nty "Tis ve ruin 
| his balance, the prices obtained will not be of the first class. The purposes Seiden Nine tha sg 
of all parties, however, will be answered, and the conscientious goldsmith 1 mps 


Old England 
Orator Henry Hunt 
John Gale Jones 
William Cobbett 
Radical Reform 


Golden land 


No one truth Harry 
See John in gaol 


I'll be at its mob, WC. 
Rare mad frolic 


BIRTHS. 

On the 13th July, at Boulogne-sur-Mer,France, the Lady 
Esq. of a daughter.—On the 18th July, at Frome, Somerset, the Lady of the Rev. 
S. H. Cassan, of a son.—On Wednesday last, at Audley End, the Lady Jane Ne- 
ville, of a ey erring Eagleburst, Hants, the Viscountess Kilcoursie, of a son.— 
At Belie-Vue Cottage, Romsey, the Lady of the Rev. Craven Orde, of a daughter. 


MARRIED. 


Some months since in Paris, and in Scotland, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Eyre 
Coote. to Barbara, second daughter of Sir Joshua Meredyth, Bart.—On the 15th 
July, at Maynooth Church, by the Rev. Gilbert Austin, Robert Backas, of Castle 
Backas, county of Waterford, Esq. to Elizabeth Frances, daughter of Conyngham 
Jones, of Vollandstown, county of Meath, Esq.—On Tuesday, the 16th July, at 
Kenilworth, by the Rev. Dr. Parr, Edmund De Pentheny O'Kelly, Esq. eldest 
son of George Bourke Kelly, Esq. of Acton House, Middlesex, to Mary Blauche. 
second daughter of Thomas Raymond Arundell, Esq. Esq. of Kenilworth, War- 


wickshire. 
DIED. 


On the 14th of March last, on board his Majesty’s ship Samarang, at sea, in the 
52d year of his age, Captain Clotworthy Upton, of the Royal Navy, and late Resi- 
dent Commissioner at Trincomalee, where for near four years his assiduities have 
been unremitting in the organization of the Naval Establishment and depot for 
the East India station. His family have to deplore the loss of an amiabie and 
affectionate husband and parent; his profession, that of a man of science, judy- 
ment, and intrepidity; and society at large, one of its best ornaments.—Mary, re- 
lict of Henry Byrne, Esq. of Sea Town, county Louth, Lreland—At her house in 
the High-street, Portsmouth, aged 76, Mrs. Merritt, relict of the late John Merritt, 
Esq. of Haslar Hospital—At Rouen, in France, Abraham Ludlow, Esq. of Uey- 
wood House, near Westbury, Wilts, one of his Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants —At 
Govan, on the 19th July, Mr. William Miller, Merchant, Glasgow.—At Gretnock, 
on the 14th July, Mr. James Ewing, younger, merchant.—At Rothesay, on the 15th 
July, Mr. Alexr. M‘Ray. aged 19 years, much and justly regretted.—At Monkland 
House, on the 2ist July, Mrs. Marian Macfarlane, wite of Robert Montgomerie, 
Esq. of Barnabill—At Mansfield, near Lanark, Mr. John Gray, jun.—On the 10th 
July, Chariotte, wife of the Rev. Mr. Lynn, Vicar of Orosthwaite, Cumberland, and 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Her death was occasioned by drinking 
cold water when very hot. er busband and twelve children have to deplore an 
irreparable ioss.—On Sunday evening, at Cheltenham, Mrs. French, niece to Dr. 
Randolph, Prebend of Bristol}. 








of Marcus J. Annesley, 








—————— 


F THOMAS OWEN, formerly seaman on board his Britannic Majesty’s frigate 
“ The Iris,” last on board the “ Norfolk Hero, West Indiaman,” which ijeft 
England for Tobago, in November, 1817, and who quitted that ship at Tobago, on 
the 9th of April, 1818, will apply to Joseph Fowler, of this city, he will be inforined 
of something greatly to his advantage. 
Should the said Thomas Owen have died since the 19th of April, 1818, any person 
giving’or transmitting to the said Joseph Fowler, at No. 60 Beaver-street, the par- 
ticulars of his death, will be rewarded tor his trouble. : 





LD HERMITAGE.—The subscriber offers for sale that convenient and elegant 
plantation, long known by the name of the Oid Hermitage. it is situated on 
the banks of the River Raritan, and on the New-Brunswick and Easton Turnpike 
road, about five miles from the city of New-Brunswick. The buildings, which are 
in good repair, consist of a Dwelling House, almost new, containing on the first 
floor two good parlors, with a iarge and airy entry, and two other smali rooms, 
with closets, &c. On the second floor four bed-chanmibers, over which there is @ 
large garret, and under the whole there is a good Kitchen, Miik-room, Cellar, &c, 
Also,an English Barn, of a very large size, having a barn-ceilar sufficient to shelter 
twenty head of cattle—a large hovel, coach-house, granary and corn-crib. At the 
door of the dweliing-house there are two exceilent wells of water. Atasmall dis- 
tance there is a good garden, with asparagus beds, English gooseberry bushes, &c. 
The farm contains in the whole about 160 acres, consisting of 124 acres of cleared 
land of the very first quality, surpassed by none on the banks of the Karitan. The 
35 acres of woodland are excelient. On the premises there is a young orchard, con- 
taining 160 apple trees in the height of their bearing, and about 40 other apple 
trees on different parts of the farm, of the choicest kinds. A number of peach, 
plum, pear, and cherry trees, of the most delicious sort, grow near the door of the 
mansion. A good stream runs through the centre of the farm, which is watered 
by several other springs. 

There is perhaps no spot on the Raritan which offers more advantages, either to 
the agriculturist, or the gentleman of pleasure and sport; the soil is excellent, 
and a market near, t@® scenery picturesque, and the neighbouring country stocked 
with game. 

The title is indisputable, and but a part of the purchase money wanted in cash. 
Terms made known by application to 

GEORGE FOLLETT, (Proprietor,) Princeton, N. J. or to 
WILLLAM LUPP, New-Brunswick, N.J. 
THE PAVILION, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
RS. LEWIS respectfully informs ber triends and the public, that the above 
elegant establisliment is open for the reception of company. Every attention 
will be paid to insure the comfort and convenience of those who may favour her 
With their patronage. — July 27 
{ ADIES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 roadway, where an elegant and ex- 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, 
and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given aes 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort tu 
the wearer, and is paricularly recommended tor growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States has granted a patent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Jountry Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13 

RIVATE CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION —An English Gentleman, aceustomea 

to the mode of Instruction practised in the first public Schools in England 

and whose references for ability are unexceptionable, proposes to form a class ot 
young Gentlemen, between the ages of ten and sixteen, who may wish to receive 
Tuition in the highest department of classical study. Apply at this office. June 29 
BNFORMATION WANTED.—AUGUSTUS PARKYNS, alias LEVETT, whe 

caine from England in 1804 or 1805, and who was engaged in painting in an Oil 
Cloth Manufactory when tast heard of, is requested to communicate his present 
place of residence to Messrs. JOHN LAIRD & SON, Georgetown, D. U, where he 
may hear of something to his advantage, June 29 


Aug. 21—3m 





















ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
M. UNDERWOOD, from London, begs to inform the public that he has com 
menced the manufacture of the above, with Cavice, a sauce for Fish, Wild 
Fowl, Beef Steaks, Ilashes, Gravies, &c. Also Reading Sauce, Llarvey’s do., Quin 
do.; Mushroom Catchup, Walnut do.; Pickles, Currie, Powder, &c. 

The above Sauces have been long used at the tables of the first families in England 
and France; and such is their grateful favour and pnutricious qualities, that few 
people dine withoutthem. Fish can only be caten in perfection when they are used. 

Sold wholesale by W. UNDERWOUD, Boston; and retailed by the principal 
Grocers; also by S. Stannah, Confectioner, Broadway, New-York ; Dr. Dyott, Phi- 
ladelphia; and the principal Grocers in Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston, Wash- 
ington, and New-Orleans. June 22 


kf JOSEPH WATKINS, late a private in his Majesty’s 10th regiment of Hussars, 

the son of John Watkins, formerly of Trebincon, in the county of Monmouth, in 
England, and only surviving brother and heir at law of John Watkins,late of the 
same parish, farmer, who died on the 16th day of March last, intestate, will apply 
at the office of Messrs. B. & T. GABL, Solicitors, at Abergavenny, in the county 
aforesaid, or to JOWLN WHEELEY, New-York, he will hear of something to bis 
advantage. New-York, June 22 











Nothing can keep me out of it, unless indeed it is the want of these few | 
miss Iss “ome i ow, 1 ere ay in whic ° ¢ » a‘ ; j 

bowen: Come, think mw ts there no way in mhich you can ep me: say ahabited streets close to Lambeth church are watched nighiy by a 
Z; and where to get it, | know no more than that musical snuff box.” — | old woman! ! Can this arise from there. being a peut .? ae consttulion 
« Hang it, you have got money's worth. I wish I could convert a few | ' be found in that extensive parish wanting employment ‘ 

of your gold dishes, and so forth, into sovereigns.’ —“ That might be done, | / ie 

tuo, and if you have a mind to take goods, I have no objection to let you| | Dimp.—At his apartments in Picket-street, Tuomas Hinton-BurLricu 

have them to any amount you wish; but as for money, ] have it not, 1} OcprreLp, Esq. Mr. OLDFIKLD was well known in the field of literature. 

assure you.” ” | His laborious work on the history of Boroughs, in six octavo volumes, had 
“ But what, in the Pope's name, am I to do with 17 thousand pounds | a rapid sale. 

worth of your goods ?”—“ Do? why—sell them. I know an auctioneer Three sons are now rising merchants at 


Printed by Daniel Fanshaw, No. 20 Sloat-lane, and Published by Jon 
S. Bartcett, M.D. Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the 
| ALBION, 37 William-strect, New: York, aud is forwarded by the Northern 
and Southern Mails on the same day, by the Eastern Mail on Sunday 
morning, and delivered to the Subscribers in the City on the afternoon aud 
evening on the day of publication. Subscriptions, accompanied with the 
half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post paid) at ihe 
Office of the Albion ; by W. A. Colman, 46 William street; Thos. Jordan, 
| General Agent, 2 Cornhill Court, Boston ; Matthew Carey Esq. Philade!. 

Edward Millord, Quebec ; 


A Charley 1x Prtticoats.—We understand that three or four respecta- 





has left a very amiable widow, and several children. | phia a John Gilchrist, Librarian, Mentreal ; 
His bes 4 Tork. Land T. Ridout, Esq, York, Upper Canaga. ; 


New-York. 
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